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Short Shrift 


By MARIAN RYAN— 

I am both interested and amused by your 
Aurticle in the June 5 issue entitled, “Short 
Ishrift.”’ I have traveled a bit and have seen 
sn most of the large European beaches the 
lights seen by the city fathers of Atlantic 
ity, New Jersey. I am in complete accord 
with their edict: ‘We'll have no gorillas on 
jur beaches.” 

Not that I am a prude. I admire a well- 
suilt male physique as much as any woman. 
But a shirt or jersey top worn with trunks, 
ir a one-piece bathing suit, in no way spoils 
. man’s manly figure. Herbacious chests, on 
be other hand, are no more appealing to the 
eminine eye than are rolls of flesh (spare 
irés) around a woman’s waist when she in- 
sists, against better taste, in wearing shorts 
hna a halter top—this when she tips the 
“2.es at more than 130 pounds. 

Yours for one-piece suits, male and female. 

Malibu Beach, California. 


Correction—-Presto! 


vy JAMES MILTON GILL-— 
'Ido not understand a contradiction in your 
Sele, “Presto,” June 5 issue. Referring to 
airy Houdini's escape from a tank of water 
& “hich he had been plunged, head-down and 
A scuffed, you state that Mr. Proskauer be- 
evs s “Houdini carried that secret to his 
wage.” Further along, you say Proskauer is 
ae@ only magician, excepting Houdini, to 
“ape from a water-filled, securely locked 
“iB-can. 
if would seem to me these statements are 
fradictory—unless there is a difference be- 
yéen a tank and a milk-can. In one case it 
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Emily Post 


WEDDING GIFTS 


Here are two books that have a logical place among 
every bride’s most prized presents—both by the 
world’s recognized authority upon good taste. “Eti- 
quette” is now in its thirty-eighth printing. ‘The 
Personality of a House” leads the list of books on 
home design, furnishing, and decoration. 


FREQUETEE 


The Blue Book of Social Usage 


BY EMILY POST 


The standard authority wherever good 
taste is a requirement. “It stands out in any 
group of similar books by reason of its 
authority, its clarity, its scope, and its infi- 
nite attention to detail,’ says the Philadel- 
bhia Public Ledger. Information on per- 


sonal manners and social customs in every 
phase of life, practically from the cradle to 
the grave, is presented with numerous pho- 
tographic illustrations of table-settings, flat 
silver, etc. “With it as one’s guide it seems 
almost impossible to go wrong.”—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 8vo, 758 pages. Cloth 
binding, $4.00; by mail, $4.18 


HHEEF PERSONAL EE W 
OQr A HEOUOSE 


The Blue Book of Home Design and Decoration 


BY EMILY POST 


This volume does for the American home 
what “Etiquette” did and is doing for 
American manners. Delightfully original, 
it tells how to make every type of Ameri- 
can home express, in its architecture, col- 
ors, and setting, all that is most attractive in 
the personality of its occupants Devoted 


mainly to the interior—the best decorative 
effects, the right furniture, rugs, hangings, 
etc.—it is as rich in suggestions for the 
apartment-dweller as for the house-owner. 
Mrs. Post’s chapters on color are the best 
expositions of the subject ever written. Over 
100 text illustrations, 63 full-page half-tone 
reproductions, and a color chart. 8vo, 537 
pages. Cloth binding, $4.00; by mail, $4.18. 


At All Bookstores, or from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN a female wolf takes her young to 
drink for the first time does she kill 
them if they lap like a dog? How 
do you go about cooking a porcu- 
pine? Do hunting boots or rub- 
ber boots offer better protection 
against venomous snakes in damp 
or swampy country? These are 
sample questions picked at random 
from this fascinating book. 
Iroquois Dahl’s ‘1001 Outdoor 


\ 


1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS 


By Iroquois Dahl 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Questions” has been a feature of “Field & 
Stream’ for many years. Now the cream 
of these questions and answers 
has been incorporated in this 
volume. 

The New York Sun says: “It is 
an interesting volume for hunters, 
campers and all those who love 

\ the out-of-doors.” 

\ Illustrated, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 
All Bookstores or from 


Warden Lawes Says: 


“Every officer on the police force as well as all aspirants for appointment 
should make a thorough study of it.’—Lewis E. Lawes in “Survey.” 


MODERN CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION 


By Deputy Chief Inspector John J. O’Connell and Dr. Harry Séderman 


Preface by Lewis J. Vatentine, Police Commissioner Crty of New York 


A text book on police science, particularly crime detection, written by two of 
the great specialists in the field. Illustrated with 50 half-tones and numerous line 


drawings and diagrams. 


For Detective Fans 


“Here, with many illustrations, diagrams, mathe- 
matical formulae, chemical tests, tables of guns and 
poisons, and descriptions of characteristic crimes. is 
precisely that mass of factual information which the 
true or scientific detective fan adores above all else.’ 
— Washington, D. C., Post. 


Cloth bound. 477 pages. 


Ahead of Present Day Methods 


the common-sense and practical tnstruction 
contained in it is truthfully a step in advance of th 
present day police procedure .. . this book should 
be secured by every police ofMficial.”—George Black 
Secretary, /nternational Assoctation of Chiefs of Police 


$3.00; by mail, $3.14 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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Progress—always progress! To meet the demands 
of a rapidly expanding field-of-action comes this instru: 
ment of fine precision. It’s a handier, smarter, simpler: 


l 


i 
ih ( 


speedier Mimeograph. A fit flag-bearer of a famous line’): 


Mi 


You will want to know what it will do for you. See it at) 
our local branch, or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


THE NEW MIMEOGRAPH 


NEW YORK 
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Lot air supplanted hostilities on the labor 
wont last week. 
As talk of civil war and violence less- 


pnd labor camps began to say lots of 
phings. Some workers, meanwhile? re- 
yurned to steel plants in Ohio and Penn- 
}ylvania. : 
“The strike is over,” shouted company 
eaders. 

“We have not yet begun to fight,” 
houted labor officials, thinking, perhaps, 
f another time this phrase was used. 
The National Steel Board—Edward 
“vancis McGrady, Lloyd K. Garrison and 
‘harles P. Taft 2d—met in a_high- 
peilinged room of Cleveland’s Hotel Hol- 
snden. Labor and industry scowled at 
ach other. At the end of days of talk 
he. meeting had still gotten no nearer 
greement. 

Said Tom M. Girdler, Chairman of Re- 
ublic Steel: 

“Repubhe can not and will not enter 
to a contract, oral or written, with an 
responsible party, and the C.L.O. as pres- 
ntly constituted is utterly irresponsible. 
‘herefore, any discussion of the subject is 
utile... . During the last few years a 
weat deal has been said about the right 
ff collective bargaining and the right to 
crike. Is there not an equal right in this 
ountry for free American citizens who 
ant to work, to do so, unmolested?” 


Said John L. Lewis, Chairman of 
ie C.1.0.: 

“The right of labor to collective bar- 
aining is the issue.” 

| Said Gov. Martin L. Davey of Ohio: 
'“The right to work is.sacred. The right 
» strike is equally valid.” 

/Said Philip Murray, Chairman of the 
eel Workers’ Organizing Committee: 
'“The strike must be won . morally 
e are right and legally we are right... .” 
Asked by reporters what he thought of 
‘om Girdler, his leading opponent in tlie 
thio fracas, Murray snorted: 

‘“T think he is nothing short of a clown. 
the man certainly has no common 
“nse. 


ix-Up—Governor Davey caused a mild 
‘usation when he told a labor delegation 
at Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
aéd told him to summon Girdler and 
wank Purnell (President of Youngstown 
necet and Tube) to Columbus and use the 
bpena power of the Ohio Labor Com- 
fission to “keep them there until they 
sped an agreement.” 

Of this the Governor commented: 
“Secretary Perkins’ suggestion would 
“, in my judgment, the exercise of the 
6st autocratic and dictatorial powers 
‘éy attempted. In private life, it would 
‘Kidnaping. Until the courts have de- 
le] that the companies have to sign 
ufracts or agreements I have no right 
«<x 


Ls 


med, leaders in industrial, governmental . 


Topics oF the day 


RICKBAT WORDS IN LABOR WAR 
steel Workers Keep Up Picketing, Some Mills Resume 


to take away any one and hold them. 
This might be all right in Germany or 
Italy. I am not going to abuse my con- 
stitutional power... .” 

Madame Perkins, however, denied mak- 
ing the suggestion. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
charging the Ford Motor Company with 
responsibility for “malicious and brutai 
assaults” on United Automobile Workers’ 
erganizers, issued a complaint against the 
company and set a hearing. 


At Law—Martial law, ordered in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, was later rescinded. 
Lewis and his C.I.0. cohorts went to the 


Governor Earle used martial law . 


“Moderate protections now may _ pre- 
vent radical restraints later,” he warned. 
“Tn the final analysis the public interest is 
paramount. There can be but one 
sovereignty—the sovereignty of govern- 
ment—in this country.” 

His initial proposed amendment would 
broaden the Wagner Act so that employ- 
ers, as well as the workers, might demand 
an election under the direction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to determine 
majority rule for the purpose of establish- 
ing collective bargaining representatives. 

It would, likewise, permit subsequent 
repeated elections at the option of either 
party. 

Such a measure was fought by labor 
when the Wagner Act was before Con- 
gress on the ground that employers, with 
strongly entrenched company unions, 


*ictures Inc. 


. . closed the Cambria plant 


of Bethlehem Steel . . . sat back and watched things pop 


Ohio Federal Court to halt the troop- 
guarded “back-to-work” movement. They 
sought to restrain the authorities from 
“Interfering with the rights of citizens con- 
cerning free speech” and “the rights .te 
assemble peacefully, to picket in concerted 
action for mutual aid and protection and 
to travel in and upon highways.” 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (Rep.) of 
Michigan announced he had three amend- 
ments in mind for the Wagner Labor 
Act. These would ban “quickie” walk- 
outs, purge unions of aliens and remove 
the canse of the strike in “Little Steel” by 
requiring written collective bargaining 
contracts. 

Conceding that he might be going too 
far in some directions, not far enough in 
others, Vandenberg stated he was con- 
vinced the welfare of labor itself required 
a conclusive study of the problem. 


would utilize the provision to demand elec- 
tions before the trade unionists could try 
to organize their workers. So, under the 
law to-day, only the workers can call for 
an election and no provision is made for 
elections at the expiration of a contract. 


Outcast—Vandenberg’s second amendment 
would require written agreements between 
employers and the unions, also specifying 
that strikes be called only by a majority 
vote of all workers. The amendment fur- 
ther proposes that if a breach of contract 
is not corrected upon order of the Labor 
Board, the Board is to be empowered to 
declare the union an outeast and to stop 
the collection of dues and 
during the period of discipline. 
Here again trade unionists have always 
objected. They have never liked any Con- 
gressional limitation on the right of the 


assessments 
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Pictures Inc. 


Pickets tore off Jimmie Mus- 
grove's pants in strike riot 


workers to strike. The unions are not re- 
quired to disclose the amount of dues they 
have in their respective “war chests” nor 
do they pay taxes on this money. 

Vandenberg’s third amendment is aimed 
to prohibit compulsory political assess- 
ments upon union members; to require that 
ali officers, agents and representatives of 
unions be citizens of the United States; 
forbid the unions from using threats, in- 
timidation, coercion or physical violence 
in their organization campaigns; forbid 
strikes “for the purpose of coercing or 
forcing any person to violate any contract 
or the laws of any State or of the United 
States.” 

Apropos of the third amendment, it 
may be recalled that the United Mine 
Workers of America contributed more 
than $500,000 to President Roosevelt’s re- 
election campaign fund. The money was 
raised by assessments. 


Balance—“There are four parties to a col- 
lective bargaining dispute under the Wag- 
ner Act—the majority employees, the mi- 
nority employees, the employer and the 
public,” Vandenberg declared. “The Wag- 
ner Act ably defends the first. It seems 
to me that it now must acknowledge the 
rights of the three others.” 

In Washington it was believed by offi- 
cials that action on amendments such as 
Vandenberg’s would not come at this ses- 
sion. Hands off the Wagner Act, is the 
general feeling around the Capitol. Rea- 
son: It has not yet had a fair chance to 
operate. Cause for this was that court 
actions hampered its usefulness before the 
Supreme Court upheld it. 

President Roosevelt indicated no ten- 
dency toward interference in the labor 
difficulties. Those close to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive indicated that he might broaden 
the powers of the Mediation Board in 
Ohio, but that would be the extent of fur- 
ther Washington interference. After the 
initial conferences in Cleveland collapsed, 
McGrady was the only member of the 
board to remain in the city. Charles Taft 
was said to be leaving for Europe. 

As House and Senate Labor Committees 
began executive sessions on the labor ques- 


tion, Rep. Robert Ramspeck (Dem.) of 
Georgia proposed that the Wagner-Con- 
nery Wages-and-Hours Bill be amended 
to make its terms inapplicable in cases 
where employers and employees have 
signed collective bargaining agreements. 

Another field was curiously entered by 
labor last week when members of the De- 
troit Tigers and New York Yankees were 
asked if they desired to unionize for better 
pay and working conditions. 

Taking it all in all, they refused to com- 
ment or take the matter seriously. 


OPEN HOUSE: Hospitality 
on Tap When the President and 
First Lady Entertain 


When Raymond D. Muir, Head Usher 
of the White House, pushed away his 
adding-machine the other day and looked 
at results, he found that President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt had gripped the hands of 
16,650 persons at the Executive Mansion 
last year. 

His computations also revealed that 
652,735 men and women had crossed the 
threshold of the President’s home on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the twelve months 
ending June 1; that 22,353 of these had 
lingered for light refreshments and 4,346 
had remained for luncheon or dinner. 

The only President who seemed to enjoy 

public hand-shaking, according to oldest 
White House attachés, was Calvin Cool- 
idge. In one year, 1925, he broke all 
records by greeting 49,518, but Mr. 
Coolidge had a strange trick of grasping 
a hand, giving it a strong yank in direc- 
tion of the exit, sending the caller through 
doors with more speed than grace. Per- 
haps it was this modified version of the 
“bum’s rush” that gave President Coolidge 
so much satisfaction. 
Poser—The whole question of Presidential 
etiquette in a democracy was one of 
George Washington’s earliest and most 
serious problems when he assumed office. 
How were Ministers of foreign nations to 
be received? 

What should be the President’s de- 
meanor toward other officers of the Goy- 
ernment, toward Governors of States, 
toward the public? Realizing that what 
he did would set a precedent for the 
future, Washington approached the mat- 
ter with utmost gravity. 

It was the duty of the President, he 
said, “to avoid as much as may be, the 
charge of superciliousness and_ seclusion 
from information, by too much reserve 
and too great a withdrawal of himself 
from company on the one hand; and the 
inconveniences, as well as diminution of 
respectability, from too-free intercourse 
and too much familiarity on the other.” 

Thus he decided that he would return 
no calls and would receive visitors only 
on specified days. His dinner-list, he con- 
cluded, must be restricted. He deter- 
mined to invite persons of official rank 
and strangers of distinction, but he would 
not accept dinner invitations from any 
source. As time progressed, he inaugu- 
rated the custom of holding a reception 
every Tuesday, while Mrs. Washington re- 
ceived ladies on Fridays. 

Ire—But Washington’s receptions failed to 
give universal satisfaction. It seems that 
visitors were compelled to stand. Some 
people resented this. They thought it in- 
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dicated monarchial tendencies in the Pres i 
dent. Washington, however, was mm »’, 
pervious to their criticism. 

He said it was customary for guests t) 
stand on such occasions. Anyway, h) 
declared, there was no room in his hous, 
large enough to accommodate the neces! 
sary number of chairs. | 

There were other critics who did no) ‘ii 


like the way Washington bowed at publi) 
receptions. They thought he attached to! 
mony. The Father of his Country re|), 
plied that his bows were the best he nn ‘4 
x 
content with them. # 
“Would it not have been better,” hil’* 
them, ascribing their stiffness to the effects) 
of age, or to the unskilfulness of m} 


much dignity and stiffness to the cere) Z 
how to make and people would have to b: 
asked, “to throw the veil of charity ove) 
teacher, rather than to pride and dignity 


© Harris & Ewing 


Mr. Hoover's glad-hand blistered 


of office, which, God knows, has no charmié 
for me?” 

A decade later, Thomas Jefferson’s re-|) 
ceptions were notoriously simple, but theirfl : 
very simplicity sometimes caused offense} 
Anthony Merry, new British Minister, wasi 
outraged at the President’s attire when! 
he called at the Executive Mansion to pre- 
sent his credentials. 


Ragged—“T, in my official costume,” wrote 
Merry, “found myself at the hour of re! 
ception he had himself appointed, intro- 
duced to a man as President of the United}| 
States, not merely in an undress, but! 
actually standing in slippers down at the 
heels and both pantaloons, coat and under 
clothes indicative of utter slovenliness and 
indifference to appearance and in a stat 
of negligence actually studied.” 

Most early Presidents observed prece 
dents established by Washington, tho Jef 
ferson and Jackson countenanced some 
radical departures. Both Adamses foun 
it difficult to shed natural aloofness and) 
dignity, but they maintained open hous 
at stated intervals. 

Monroe enjoyed contact with the pub: 
lic, but Mrs. Monroe, apparently, was 


© 
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stickler for formality. Once she is said 
to have refused a near relative admission 
to the White House because he wasn’t 
garbed in a “suit of small clothes and silk 
hose.” 

__ Jackson, one of the most unceremonious 
Presidents, caused choice wines to be 
served White House visitors and suffered 
his guests to go unmolested as they sliced 
off large slabs of cheese and carried them 
away to their homes. 


Shake—For generations, the President’s 
‘New Year’s day reception brought thou- 
sands to the White House. The line of 
visitors, formed at sunrise, extended for 
blocks down Pennsylvania Avenue. In 
President Hoover’s time, the first two in 
line were invited to breakfast—bacon, 
eggs, coffee and rolls. 

Hand-shaking was a painful ordeal to 
Mr. Hoover. Once his hand became so sore 
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Mr. Coolidge gripped ‘em hard 


‘that he required medical attention. Blisters 
had formed; in addition, a woman’s sharp 
ring had scratched him. He was sent to 

bed by Capt. Joel Boone, White House 
physician of the day, shook no more hands 
for several days. 

President Wilson consented to hand- 
shaking as a necessary public duty, but he 
found little pleasure in it. As one writer 
put it, he went through the ceremony “like 
a dutiful husband, visiting his  wife’s 
folks.” 

Warren Harding, on the other hand, 
seemed to enjoy the ceremony. On Jan- 
aary 1, 1922, he shook hands with 6,576 
»ersons. 

The New Year’s day reception, however, 
was abolished when Franklin D. Roosevelt 

| ame to the White House. He felt that it 

| constituted too great a demand upon his 
fme and strength. At various times, 

_ however, he enjoys public receptions and 

| Suakes hands with hundreds of guests. 

_~ As a rule, on such occasions important 

| fests drive up to the portico in front of 

| fhe White House, entering the main foyer. 

| Eess-important visitors go to the east en- 

| france, pass through a long corridor cloak- 
sf 
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room, where Negro attendants relieve them 
of their wraps. The reception-line then 
forms in the basement and moves slowly 
up a red-carpeted stairway leading to the 
foyer on the main floor. Snappily uni- 
formed aids walk up and down, keeping 
the line of guests moving into the State 
Dining-Room, where ice-water is served 
while waiting. 


Stands—Eventually, the procession passes 
through the Red Room into a long, oval 
room of blue and gold. At the south end 
stand the President and the First Lady. 
President Roosevelt generally stands dur- 
ing formal receptions, remaining seated at 
informal ones. 

Aids and Secret Service men stand near 
by. They have not forgotten President 
William McKinley’s assassination at a pub- 
lic reception in Buffalo. 

As a guest moves in line and nears the 
President, an aid whispers: “Name, 
please?” Introduction to the President 
follows. If the guest is a friend or ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Roosevelt says something 
like: 

“Hello, Fred. Glad to have you with us.” 

If the President does not know the visi- 
tor, he usually says: 

“IT am very happy to meet you,” and 
smiles the charming Roosevelt smile. 

The same procedure is followed in pres- 
entations to Mrs. Roosevelt, whose cus- 
tomary greeting is: “I am happy to have 
you with us.” Then the guests move into 
the large East Room, where the Marine 
Band plays until 10:30. Before that hour, 
however, the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have retired to the strains of “The Presi- 
dent’s March.” 


Party — Washington newspaper men say 
that no party of the year compares with 
the informal reception which President 
Roosevelt gives annually for the White 
House Correspondents’ Association. Usu- 
ally it is attended by about 1,000 guests. 
Most men wear dinner coats, but many 
appear in white suits. Women cling to 
formal evening attire. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, standing with Mrs. John 
N. Garner, wife of the Vice President, re- 
ceives in the main foyer, while the Presi- 
dent, in a seersucker suit, sits in the East 
Room with the Vice President at his side. 
There is complete lack of formality. 

The President knc ws most of the guests 
and calls them by their first names, joking 
and laughing with them. Guests stroll at 
will on the White House veranda. A buf- 
fet-lunch is served, generally consisting of 
ham and tongue salad. Bowls of punch are 
found at convenient stations and atten- 
dants pour beer for those who prefer it. 

The President mingles with his guests, 
swaps yarns and stays up late, but is at 
his desk early next morning. 


= 


GREENBACKS: For Green- 
belts, Greenhills and Greendales 
—$100,000,000 More 


No New Deal agency is more suspect of 
Congress than the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, once pet of Brain Truster Rexford 
Guy Tugwell. Before House or Senate 
Appropriations Committees will vote a dol- 
lar for the relief or rehabilitation of farm- 
ers under RA’s care, for RA’s conservation 
program or RA’s “resettlement” projects, 
they summon three or four of the adminis- 
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trative heads of the agency and put them 
on the carpet for a severe cross-examina- 
tion: 

How much money has Resettlement 
spent? 

How much more will it have to spend? 

What has it to show for its moe? 

Last week, a generous Senate, th. 2 2° d 
many other questions having been an- 
swered to its satisfaction, voted $109,090.- 
000 in additional RA funds. A_ sizable 
drop in the $1,500,000,000 relief bucket 
which Congress this week will hand over 
to the President, the money will enable 
Deputy Administrator Will W. Alexander* 
and his earnest band of Rehabilitators to 
carry on for another year—barring such 
unpredictable acts of Nature as fire, flood 
or drought. 


Intent—In May, 1935, there were about 
1,000,000 farm families on relief. It was 
the purpose of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, established by. Executive order at 
that time, first to provide immediate relief 
for this depression-struck segment of the 
population, second to make loans to farm- 
ers who had sufficient ability and fertile 
land to make a living. In two years, ap- 
proximately $128,000,000 has been ad- 
vanced in the form of loans to some 500,- 
000 farm families, $43,000,000 in direct 
grants to 463,785 families. 

Altho loans and grants comprise 51 per 
cent. of the more than $500,000,000 which 
RA will have spent by July, 1938, this 
phase of the agency’s activities perhaps is 
the least interesting. Far more spectacu- 
lar have been the “land use,” “rural re- 
settlement” and “suburban resettlement” 
programs. 

Years ago, the Department of Agricul- 
ture began agitating on behalf of “better 
land use.” It pointed to great areas of 
worn-out land in the Midwest, to vast 
patches from which water and wind had 
carried off the top-soil, to hundreds of 
once-productive farms on which families 
were trying to scratch out a meager living. 

The RA decided to take the first big step 
in the direction of better land use. To- 
day, the agency’s portfolio includes options 
on 9,100,000 acres of marginal land dotting 
forty-three States. Some of this property 
is being set aside for recreational parks, 
Indian reservations and game-preserves; 
the rest is being reforested or restored to 
grange use. More than 50,000 relief work- 
ers have been employed by RA in build- 
ing roads, bridges, check-dams, fire-breaks 
and picnic-grounds in depleted Great 
Plains areas. 


Farms—What to do with penurious farm- 
ers whose exhausted soil was taken over by 
the Government has been the problem of 
the RA’s Rural Resettlement Division. 
The Division of Subsistence Homesteads 
of the Department of the Interior had 
started construction, in the early stages 
of the New Deal, on a series of low-cost 
housing projects for workers in medium- 
sized cities. On each project there were 
from twenty to 390 small frame houses set 
on an acre or two of land on which the 
owner could raise chickens and vegetables 
and thus increase its real income. 

Having inherited from the defunct Sub- 
sistence Division thirty-eight such home- 
stead developments, the RA decided to ex- 
pand the program to include farmers 


*Who last January stepped into the po- 
sition left vacant by Tugwell when he retired 
from the New Deal picture to join the 
American Molasses Co 


ii 
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Wide World 


Hightstown Resettlement Program a successful experiment? Well, Congress donated more money 


stranded on poor land and miners still liv- 
ing near abandoned shafts. : 

In one important respect the RA proj- 
ects differed from those of the Subsistence 
Division: They were individual “farm- 
steads” following the conventional pattern 
of family-sized farms, whereas the earlier 
projects had been established with the idea 
of lifting whole groups of workers from 
city slums and transplanting them in two- 
acre farm-home communities. 

Observed Deputy Administrator Alex- 
ander in discussing this phase of RA before 
a House appropriations subcommittee re- 
cently: 

“The community projects have been 
frankly experimental in nature. . . . After 
(their) completion, a period of time 
should elapse which will enable Congress 
to observe the results which are being ob- 
tained from these experiments. It can 
then be determined whether or not such a 
program should be continued.” 


Snag—Recently, Congress and the Re- 
settlement Administration have had an 
eyeful of “results” from at least one of the 
experiments. Last July, seven of some 200 
families from New York City’s garment 
district moved into the neat one-story, con- 
crete houses that RA had built for them 
near Hightstown, New Jersey. 

Houses for ninety other families would 
be completed by September, said officials, 
A month ago, the grumbling began at “Jer- 
sey Homesteads.” Only eighty-three homes 
had been completed. A government-built 
garment-factory was in financial difficulties 
for lack of hands to operate its machines 
on a profit basis. 

There were no complaints against the 
homes and life in general. The pioneers 
liked their gas-stoves and refrigerators; 
they were. proud of the built-in garages 
and workshops and they didn’t mind being 
seven miles from the nearest movie. Most 
attractive feature of all was the rent: $12 
to $16 a month. 

The only part of the new life which did 
not seem to be working out successfully 
was production in the garment-factory. A 
bad fall and spring in the clothing business, 
combined with the fact that the majority 


of the pioneers were not seasoned cloak- 
workers and, hence, could not keep pro- 
duction up to schedule, put the enterprise 
in a bad hole, 

Additional capital of $50,000 was needed 
and RA refused to put it up. Ultimately, 
the Workers’ Aim Cooperative Association, 
composed entirely of Jersey Homesteaders, 
was compelled to borrow the money from a 
private garment firm. 


Clouds—Over the Shenandoah Homesteads 
in Virginia, storm-clouds also gathered, 
This project was built as a haven for 180 
Blue Ridge Mountain folk whose land had 
been preempted by the Government to be 
added to Shenandoah National Park. As 
in the case of Jersey Homesteads, the 
families were to buy their new homes in 
the valley for a price based not on the cost 
of the dwellings, but on a fair appraisal. 

Six weeks ago, Virginia’s junior Senator, 
Harry Flood Byrd, addressed a caustic let- 
ter to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
who has final authority over the RA’s ac- 
tivities, condemning the project as a waste 
of money and demanding an investigation. 

“T live in the vicinity in which the ex- 
penditure is being made, and my request 
for a thorough investigation is based upon 
my firm conviction that the projects, as 
now contemplated, are not only imprac- 
tical, but unusual inefficiency and disre- 
gard for reasonably intelligent manage- 
ment have prevailed,” he wrote. 

Noting that the buildings would cost 
the Government $7,000 to $10,000 apiece, 
he stormed on: 

“This outrageous cost for buildings and 
equipment, worth in real value perhaps 
one-third of the expenditure made, can 
only be accounted for by inefficient man- 
agement and a tremendous overhead ex- 
pense of various unnecessary supervisors. 


Answer—Replied RA officials, in effect: 
Labor on the project has been drawn from 
relief-rolls, since this primarily was a relief 
measure and such workers were only in- 
different mechanics and carpenters. Con- 
sequently, there probably was more waste 
than there would otherwise have been. 
Again, this was a “rural slum-clearance” 
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project and Governments always have had }/ - 


to subsidize such undertakings. 


In the fourth phase of RA activity, Sub- 
urban Resettlement, a financial crisis also | 
impended last week. This branch of the | "4 
rural-industrial communities on the out- {jp 
skirts of such crowded cities as Washing- ii: 


RA program is concerned with building | 


bi 


ton (where the project is called Green- 4 
belt), Cincinnati (Greenhills) and Mil- |i} 


waukee (Greendale) . 


Constructed to provide low-rental homes § 


for families whose income is between $1,- | 


200 and $2,000 a year, the communities | 


will be called “greenbelt towns,” because Ab ng 


each of them is to be girdled by a broad 
strip of park and farm land. Each town 
is so designed as to include a business sec- 


tion in the center, 750 to 1,000 dwellings, 38 


bounded by winding roads and green lawns, 
surrounding it. 

Greenbelt is three-quarters completed; 
Greenhills and Greendale about half fin- 
ished. Ultimately, the homes will rent for 


$500 or less annually, but if the Treasury : 


insists, not only on the repayment of the 
$32,000,000 which the towns will cost but 


on repayment at 3 per cent. compounded 
interest, as some government officials were | 


urging last week, rents will have to be 
doubled and the projects no longer will be 
available to low-income groups. 


HAND-OUTS: Law Bans Press- 


Agents, So Uncle Sam Hires Infor- 
mation Chiefs 


Back in 1913, a group of Congressmen 
sat around in a cloak-room lamenting the 
way certain departments of the Govern- 
ment got all the publicity while others, 
like the poor little piggie in the nursery- 
rime, got none. 

“It’s because they hire press-agents,” 
explained one indignant statesman. “There 
ought to be a law.” 

So, there was a law (38 Stat. L.212). 
A part of it read: “No money appropri- 
ated by this or any other Act shall be 
used for the compensation of any publicity 
expert unless specifically appropriated for 
that purpose.” 

From that day (October 22, 1913) to 
this, no specific appropriation for employ- 
ment of a publicity expert ever has been 
made. Yet Washington swarms with them. 


No Hush—According to a report sent to a 
special Senate Committee last week, the 
Federal Government paid more than 
$500,000 in the 1936 fiscal year to gentle- 
men whose services were suspiciously like 
those of press-agents. Indeed, when the 
Brookings Report got down to brass tacks, 
it was disclosed that there are more pub- 
licity men in Washington than bona-fide 
newspaper correspondents. 

No fewer than 146 full-time and 124 
part-time employees of Uncle Sam are 
straining their intellects and energies to 
publicize operations and accomplishments 
of various governmental departments. This 


at an annual cost of $521,000, plus $81,000 -| 


paid to men whose publicity endeavors 


merely are incidental to other depart- | 


mental functions. 


True, these men are not called “press- | 


agents.” Some are “assistants” to mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, others are “Chiefs 
of Press Information” or “Chiefs of Cur- 
rent Information.” Such felicitous. titles 
have the virtue of skirting legal embar- 
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tHarris & Ewing 


Reporters pile up coats in White House anteroom when the Government has news to spread 


sssments, at the same time preserving 
he dignity of ex-editors and reporters who 
| the posts, but have congenital abhor- 
nee of the term “press-agent.” 


2ams—In the three-month period studied 
y the Brookings Report, government 
hiblicity-experts turned out 4,794 re- 
ases. These, mimeographed, added up 
' 7,139,457 separate pieces of “copy” sent 
prough 3,004 mailing-lists to 2,280,963 
mes. This failed to include the output 
! WPA, which did not reply to the Brook- 
2s questionnaire. 

|The mailing-list included newspaper 
respondents, editors, Washington bu- 
aus, confidential news-letter services, 
ther departments of the Government, 
»byists, lawyers, legislators, libraries, etc. 
The Brookings Institution figures show 
at some of the publicity aids in Wash- 
zton are in lucrative posts; others do 
ly moderately well. As of October 1, 
b36, there were twenty-six news-experts 
the Government getting upwards of 
1,000 a year. Twenty-one others who de- 
jited part-time to publicity were getting 
‘ward of the same amount. 

[The Department of Agriculture alone 
s forty-six persons engaged in publicity 
rk on full or part-time basis. The 
rector of Information is on the pay- 
1 at $8,000, but publicity merely is 
i:idental to his major tasks in the De- 
rtment. The Chief of the Press Service 
selves annual compensation of $5,000 
-e survey does not embrace AAA, whose 
Hief of Information received a salary of 
#800. Altogether, in AAA, there were 
enty-four persons devoting full or part- 
ae to publicity. Salaries seem to have 
em slightly less than alluring, for the 
ok AAA publicity pay-roll amounted to 
\¥ $26,258.11 annually. 


ry—The Department of Commerce has 
res persons engaged as press-agents— 
pardon, as information aids. The pay- 
‘mounts to $24,600. 

Verious departments and bureaus allo- 
bh odd sums for dissemination of news 
their activities. The Treasury Depart- 
s spends $24,813; the War Depart- 
$22,380; Farm Credit Administra- 


tion, $10,258; Federal Communications 
Commission, $11,140; Federal Loan Agen- 
cies (Federal Home Loan Board, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Systems, Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
HOLC), $35,474; Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, $114,021; Federal Trade Com- 
mission, $10,350; Department of Justice, 
$16,200; National Labor Relations Board, 
$5,200; Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, $14,480; Social Security Board, 
$75,000; State Department, $10,933, and 
so on for a total of $521,740. Figures do 
not include salaries of typists, clerks, 
office-boys and other assistants engaged 
to turn out publicity releases. 


Ratings—Newsmen in Washington, shrewd 
judges of ability of press chiefs, rate some 
very high and have low opinions of others. 
Among favorites with reporters is Herbert 
Gaston, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in charge of public relations of the 
Department. Gaston gets (and earns) 
$10,000 a year. He once was Night Editor 
of the New York World, later handling 
publicity for Secretary Morgenthau when 
the latter was Director of Conservation 
of New York State under Governor 
Roosevelt. 

Another who stands high in esteem of 
newspaper men is Michael J. McDermott 
in the Department of State. This is one 
of the most delicate publicity spots in the 
Government, but Washington reporters 
say McDermott has mastered the situa- 
tion with skill and pleases both Secretary 
Hull and the newspapers. 


FIRE RACKET: Arson May 
Pay Off Mortgages, But Most 
Firebugs Are Sent Up River 


In this world, nothing is sure but death 
and taxes. 

So said Benjamin Franklin when fire 
was used principally to cook food and 
warm the bones, but not to collect insur- 
ance or obtain revenge. Had he lived 
to-day, the philosopher of early America 
might have added a third category of 
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those who were sure to be a permanent 
fixture of the human scene. 
Head-lines almost daily tell the story: 


FIVE FIRES SET IN ROOMS AT CITY COLLEGE, 
DESTROYING VALUED RECORDS OF PROFESSORS 


FIREBUG IN SCHOOL PERILS 1,800 LIVES 
SUSPECT IS SEIZED IN BROOKLYN ARSON 


FIRE CAPTAIN HELD IN ARSON 


Insurance companies, which have to pay 
the piper after flames have danced through 
a building, now are suspicious of all fires. 
Investigators for municipal fire depart- 
ments have pointed questions to ask after 
any blaze. 

So if you are unlucky enough to suffer 
a fire in your house or apartment and are 
covered by insurance, be prepared to face 
a stiff examination. You may, depending 
on the locality and the nature of the fire, 
be regarded as guilty until you prove your- 
self innocent. 


Jobs—Arson has been decreasing steadily 
since the low point of the depression, tho 
it is prevalent enough to keep an army of 
investigators in employment. Records of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
show that in its fiscal years 1930, 1931 and 
1932—the peak years of the depression— 
arrests for arson numbered 1,311, 1,259 
and 1,544, respectively. But for the fis- 
cal year 1935 (ending April 30) the num- 
ber had dropped to 697 and last year it 
was only 635. The cases, of course, are 
only those in which the board had some 
part or interest. Perhaps 25 per cent. 
more are arrested in cases where insurance 
plays no part. 

Wild estimates have been and still are 
made as to the percentage of arson in all 


fires. Some range even as high as 90 per 
cent. The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers views that figure as preposterous, 
however, and views the percentage at 
present as not more than 15 per cent. 

It calculates that four to five per cent. 
of all fires definitely are due to arson and 
that many others—listed officially as hav- 
ing started from causes unknown—are due 
to firebugs, but can’t be proved against 
them. 


Cash—Probably 90 per cent. of all arson is 
committed for collection of insurance. 
That is where the professional firebugs 
thrive, but the amateur incendiarists play 
with the torch, too, and for a variety of 
reasons. 

Some like to see the red fire-engines roar 
through the streets with shrieking sirens; 
others love the sight of dancing and lick- 
ing red flames; some just can’t restrain an 
impulse to touch something off.  Fre- 
quently the “touch-off” is a baby carriage, 
set under apartment-house stairs and 
fired. 

Revenge figures, too. A man in love 
may have a rival he hates. If he lacks 
physical strength and courage, he may 
adopt arson as an emotional outlet, touch 
a match to the other man’s house, business 
or car. Women occasionally fling a torch 
at the property of real or imagined rivals. 


Rivals---Business rivalry is another factor. 
If the owner of one establishment finds 
another taking away his business, he may 
think a match and a few gallons of kero- 
sene better removers of competition than 
the law of supply and demand. 

Whatever may be the cause of a fire, the 
person who suffers one had best be sure 
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of his innocence and his facts when the 
Insurance investigators and , representa- 

tives of the fire-marshal’s office come THE WEEK WITH THE COLUMNISTS 


around. HE 


Recently, a fire broke out in a house The President & the Mandate ns: eee no a 
in the suburban Queens area of New York. 1 AT ieer bn Coney ne in Lone ee ator an Sea suite | ; 
It was 4 A.M. when the housewife smelled 1926 3 & These opinions saresbore out By 2 few samplings, taken by this i 

5 ‘| , ce stairs. writer. .. . Gary, Indiana, Eastern ennsylvania an e orn . 5 13 
OG BO Tegdce oe ue chosen. ’ | From all three sections comes the word... that Mr, Roosevelt's Jj 
Quickly she aroused her husband an course this winter has cost nim man oe the Coe ea ons aoe eooe a t 

ri S rs re- Gary reports that merchants and skilled workers, who in loot 7 }2: 
three small daviebices: then called the fire maelee industry organizers to carry a manufacturing city which voted for Mr. if 
men. Hoover in 1932, are disaffected by the tacit Administration support of ... iJ 

The blaze was a minor one and was John L. Lewis.... 
extinguished ina moment. The only dam- cae 
age it did was to burn all the clothing of The New Deal & the Whipping Boys ; 
the woman and one of her daughters, but Frank R. Kent—Among the things for which this period is distinguished js ie 

| r a the strange disposition, when ministration affairs fa into ; ie 
Plenty of other damage resulted tromtae absolve from responsibility the man really responsible... . To present the 99 
tics of the firemen, who, before they were smaller ones first, there are the two “book” alibis. One of these relieves—or . 


is intended to—Mr. Roosevelt of the charge of having cooperated with the 


through; had <sleshed.: water almost over Democratic National Committee in an effort to evade the Corrupt Practises 


the entire house. Act by autographing campaign books which, by reason of his signature, were 
6 : then peddled to corporations at an inflated price, The official excuse is that ur 
Ordeal—The insurance adjuster was ready Mr. Roosevelt did not know what he was doing. 
to repair all damage immediately, but the f . 
fire-marshal’s office was suspicious. ‘The **Never”’ discs 
investigator spent most e ve, day in a Heywood Broun—In chong ohn atte setae sum ened by. A plan o 
ing J 7. t liberalize the Court, the (New ork erald Tribune captions its comme 
ee ae hima ONE Wat a0 “Never Again!” ‘Never’ is a long word. It is well to remember that the 
to a third degree. Te 1 1 progressive forces of America not infrequently lose every battle but the last one. ‘ 
He wanted to know all the places she | 
j in during her married life . ; 
ee ce an sufered any eat The More Abundant Lif e i 
rue d k if | mg Pp ate Hugh Johnson—The world is waiting for the sunrise of the President's & 
fires; he wanted to now i her parents evel approaching air-cooled fireside chat. It is expected to show how we can spread Jf 
had had any fires; he tried a dozen times to the more abundant life. ... Huey (Long) proposed it, but couldn’t show how f 
: : +a to do it... you could make average income in both brackets equal, ... Every- : 
trip her into admitting that she had been body would receive $2,800 a year, and what would you have? You would have i 
smoking while hanging clothing in the Communism, complete and pure. j 
closet (“At 4 o’clock in the morning?!!!” : 
she pated and, in short, tried ee Safeguards & the C.1.0. 
an obvious YE IUCN Ke SEEM As Westbrook Pegler—-...I may be-a little ahead of my time in proposing that 
was a firebug. Had she been one, she tells the Government, when it gets through protecting the dndiidual from lag 
‘| i “oul r and exactions, espionage and coercive pressure of the boss, then should turn 
friends, she certainly would have been its attention to similar safeguards against the unions, That time must come, 
found out. however, because otherwise the labor organization will become a free-lance 


: ; > York they dictatorship operated within the Government and under the protection, but y 
Pyromaniacs ua New York City fear without the responsibility of Government. The enormous treasury which jabor it 
Chief Fire Marshal Thomas P. Brophy, organizations ea pieges wt Recourse a BECO political forge whnes efkegt might is 

+ ea 1s : mya wipe out the liberty o hose from whom it was exacte rough a private { 

who has sent battalions of arsonists up the Pine Cade eles 

Tiver. y 
A favorite story concerning his fire-fer- 

reting activities dates back to 1912. 


In the summer of that year, when 


Napoleon & Moscow 


Chester H. Rowell—A too vaulting ambition overleaps its mark, ... In the f 
case of President Roosevelt, it was his ill-advised attempt to use force on the 


Brophy was Fire Marshal of Brooklyn, a Supreme Court of the United States. ne Mr. Rooneuelt has confused his will with |) 
é i é a the will of the people.... e has construe is personal election as a mandate a 
wave of stable fires broke out and insur for personal policies which he has concealed from the people, and even for lid 
ance companies paid out thousands of dol- some things which he had assured them jvould not be done. ... Characteris- § 

7 ve = 7 tically, Mr. Roosevelt has also confused personal subservience with party ly 
lars for horse flesh consumed by flames. loyalty. ..... The only possible explanation of this colossal blunder by a man 
He decided to start his detecting by usually shrewd in his political moves is a greed of power so great that it I 
checking the traffic in horses. Binded” jude tient. i 

Brophy suspected that the stables which 


} 
burned carried insurance on good horses, } 
. ti 
but that at the time of the actual fires the F) 
sound animals were removed and worth- 


less old creatures substituted for them to saved. The firebugs wound up in Sin; 


die in the flames. Sing. | 
He checked with auctioneers to find ‘if Other firebugs still wind up in Sing Sing 

any one was buying worthless horses. One and other prisons every day, but the probit 

man Was: lem goes on. Burned children dread thi 


ae) . . Pa . A; > B) i 
He had no legitimate business, but he fire, but pyromaniacs don’t. | 
maintained a stable of seven sound horses 
for which he apparently had no use. 


Sleuth—The Marshal watched the stable BILLET-DOUX: Czech Stamp), 
and shadowed the man. One August 13/4c—Boy Writes Girl. Girl Get: 


night, he discovered that the seven good 

horses, insured for $200 each, had been led Letter, Then Boy 
out of the stable and that for them had : 
been substituted decrepit nags bought at oa | love you.” Price: 134 cents. i 


auction for $3 or $4 each. i Pen-dipping sweethearts in Czecho i 

Brophy surrounded the stable with slovakia started bombarding Prague’, 
seven Assistant Fire Marshals, four fire- twenty pneumatic-tube systems of rapid 
men and two detectives. A fire-engine  mail-delivery last week. Along with othe) 
waited a few blocks away. i modern improvements in the medieval cit: 

Four men appeared. They piled straw of statues, a boy can write the three mos” 
all over the barn and under the horses. used words in the world, buy a specia. 
Over this they poured kerosene, even rub- stamp (price fifty haler) and be sure tha. 


bing the oil into the coats of the horses. no third party will receive the precio 


They dropped a match. message. Hy 


As the first flame blazed, Brophy fired The Republic’s Ministry of Posts ana 
- @ revolver into the air as a signal for the Telegraphs issued a “love-letter stamp,. 
eee REN CHilb re-engine to come on, then closed in on Besieged by requests from collectors, th’ 


the stable with his men Consulate i id it di 1} 
ree : ate in New York said it didn’ i 
—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune The fire was put out and the horses were the whys or wherefores of Heer = 
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sINeystone 


‘cept that love had reached a new high 
ds spring in Prague and might be a good 
vestment for the Government, as well. 


sgies—The new stamp, of triangular 
ape, is of a light blue color and, plus 
heular postage, guarantees the sender 
at the message will not be delivered to 

y party other than the addressee per- 
mally. The addressee must be able to 
ow identification and sign for the letter. 
‘Some sweethearts were quite disap- 
binted because the stamp has nothing 
tractive on its face. The design consists 
/a small border around the three sides. 
ne Czech fifty-haler figure and three lines 
mn diagonally through the figure. 
‘Skeptics, pessimists and cranks saw 
ggestions of the old love-triangle in 
ese converging lines, but the Govern- 
ent said no such intent had been planned 
hall they want is for boy to meet girl, 
ivy to write girl, girl to get letter, then 
at boy. 

IThis new love-stamp inaugurates a 
Hriation of a system of mail delivery in 
Hague which the French long have found 

cellent. Where impatient Americans 

ephone and wire vigorously, Monsieur 

} Francais sends a petzt-bleu—price six 
mats. 

IThe folding blue envelops are of smaller 

an average size and are sold at tobacco- 
jwunters as well as post-offices. More 
bid than American special delivery, the 
itit-bleu system has letters brought at all 
iurs of the day by often-grumpy mail- 
rriers. 


bbes—In several large American cities, 
ters are delivered by pneumatic tubes. 
"si experimental service was started in 
sw York on October 15, 1897, with 7/10 
,2 mile of tubes. It was discontinued 
11#01, when Congress refused to appro- 
hate money for the operation. The sys- 
was resumed in 1902, operated 
1€, discontinued in 1918, resumed i 

2% and has been in full operation since. 
mere are approximately 2671/2 miles of 
@wmatic-tube service between Manhat- 
ignd Brooklyn, carrying 85 per cent. of 
= Aetter-mail. Under contract to the 
sh Office Department at a rate of 


meumatic tubes in Paris sewers send love-letters scooting to their destination . .. considerably faster than 


$19,500 a mile, the system is leased by the 
New York Mail and Newspaper Trans- 
portation Company. Total cost for twenty- 
six and one-half miles a year is more than 
$500,000. 

Boston also has one of these systems. 
Philadelphia and Chicago discontinued 
theirs a few years ago. 

Postal officials denied vigorously last 
week that they knew anything of a con- 
templated American love-letter stamp, 
patterned after the Czech original. 


Topics in & clog 


In Cnicaco a man was arrested for rid- 
ing a bicycle while drunk. There are a 
lot of talented people in Chicago.—Wash- 
imgton Post. 


Latest Anxuiep debt default reminds us 
that in a new war, it will be difficult to get 
across until they come across—VDallas 
Morning News. 


Tue Frorwa Lecisuature, having legal- 
ized slot-machines at the last session, now 
declares possession of one a felony —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Piry trop G-mran. If he draws his gun 
first, he is accused of showing off; if he 
doesn’t he gets killed —C. R. Roseberry 
in Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


One tune for which to be thankful. 
No one has written a song about the 
Supreme Court. — Carey Williams in 


Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal. 


In Bosron they threaten to boost the 
price of hair-cuts to a dollar a head. That 
will give the bald-headed additional cause 
for complaint.-—Portland (Me.) Evening 
Express. 


Tuose Russians have been three weeks 
now at the north pole, or time for a rumor 
to get about that Santa Claus has become 
a paid agent of Moscow.--//. V. Wade in 
Detroit News. 
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delivery of the RFD 


"Leapin' Lena’ 


Now ruar the circus has been unionized, 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West may follow suit 
as soon as the Indians can agree on mini- 
mum hours for robbing the stage-coach.— 


New York Sun. 


His prier tour of Europe has already 
convinced Al Smith that the American 
system of government is still the best, even 
tho, in his opinion, it has not functioned 
since 1933—Hartford Courant. 


A situ has been introduced in Congress 
to permit the mailing of manuscripts as 
third-class matter. And even this classifi- 
cation would be highly flattering to most 


of them.—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 


Tue Nationau Inventors’ Concress, 
we see, has on display a tearless onion- 
slicer. Now won’t the tree people accom- 
modate us with a weepingless willow?— 
Cte EEE Billopp in Baltimore Evening 

un. 


Every Few weeks the Governor of 
Texas convenes the Legislature in special 
session to undo what a previous special 
session did, or what other special sessions 
failed to do—Otis Lorton in Tulsa Daily 
World. 


Puncruation is being simplified, an 
educator tells us, and while we are at it, 
can’t something be done about the chap 
who punctuates his conversation with 
“Yunnastan’ what I mean?”—Buffalo 
Evening Star. 


Tue Wacner act “to diminish the causes 
of labor disputes” has been in force for 
some little time now and we couldn’t have 
had more labor trouble if there had been 
two Wagner acts.—H, I. Phillips in New- 
ark Evening News. 


Joun BarryMore announces a national 
tour in “Hamlet.” We are told that the 
recent improvements in the new model 
Hamlets make it possible to cover a lot of 
mileage in a comparatively short time. 
CLH.T.in Kansas City Star. 
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Parade 


“W hen I had been in Parliament seven 
years,” declared former Prime Minister 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, “I said to my 
wife: ‘I am going to throw up this game 
and live in the country, where I can be of 
some use. I am no use in London to God 
or man.’ She said: ‘You said you would 
stick it for ten years. Stick it that long 
and if you still think it’s no good, then I 
will agree to your going.’ And so all that 
followed really is her fault.” 


* * * 


Some of the most expensive, painful and 
time- consuming tattoo work in the world 
goes on in Japan. Sometimes as long as 
three years is taken in applyi ing symbol- 
ical figures. No opiate is given. Further 
pain comes when the bill for $150 to $200 
is presented, but the Nipponese beauties 
think it adds to pulchritude. 


Pictures Ine. 


Japanese tattoo-fanciers ... 
their beauty is skin deep 


Buddy Cox, six-year-old cowboy from 
Hereford, Texas, left his parents in the 
car outside the Columbia studio while he 
walked in and lassoed a film job. The 
thirty-five-pound performer, who ropes, 
rides, sings and dances, stuck his head out 
the door and called for his parents. “The 
man says you'll have to sign the contract. 
Im going to be in a picture with Bob 
Allen.” 


+ + 


“T scratched my way across the Atlan- 
tic,” said Edna May Oliver, movie actress, 
cn returning from Europe. She said she 
had eaten too much caviar and suffered 
from hives as a result. 


te ee ee 


Mayor Jacques Louis Dusmesnil has for- 
bidden nudism in Fontainebleau Forest. 
He said the practise was becoming “too 
evident” and warned visitors they would 
be prosecuted unless they wore clothing 
covering “the hips, abdomen, chest and 


back.” 


“While in my judgment,” commented 
President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton, 
“there is no immediate danger that Amer- 
icans will adopt the crude forms of fascism 
and communism, there is evidence of a 
growing sentiment of statism, which is, in 
a depree, similar to fascism and commu- 
nism in the reliance which it places upon 
social control through povenunent Doc- 
tor Dodds assailed all exponents of “doom 


philosophies.” 


If British and Americans can get to- 
gether, remaining sympathetic to each 
other, the world will have peace and free- 
dom, according to Lord Tweedsmuir (John 
Buchan, novelist), Canada’s Governor- 
General. At the second conference on 
Canadian-American affairs at Queen’s Uni- 
versity at Kingston, Ontario, he declared: 
“What matters is that we should think on 
the same lines, not that we should tie 
ourselves up in any formal treaty.” 


x *& # 


John Barrymore and Elaine Barrie, his 
fourth wife, staged a reunion for Holly- 
wood last week. Barrymore imaugurated 
a series of radio interpretations of “stream- 
line” Shakespeare; his wife said they would 
tear up their separation agreement. Radio 
Editor Darrell Donnell of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner commented briefly on the 
radio program: “N.B.C. has employed 
an actor by the name of John Barrymore, 
former husband of the famous actress, 


Miss Elaine Barrie.” 


Pictures Ine. 


The Barrymores ... reunion in a railroad station 


Tax-evaders were given a new thumping 
last week by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. He is of the mind 
that continual publicity will stop the 
wealthy from evading their checks to 
Washington. ‘ ‘Tam hopeful,” he said, ‘the 
continued publicity which hearings of this 
sort give with respect to the game of tax- 
avoidance, may help to create an atmos- 
phere in which men will hesitate to use 
these artificial devices to avoid the pay- 
ment of taxes just as to-day they hesitate 
to use such devices to escape the Rayanent 
of private debt.” 


“Tt is extremely foolish to question ‘}) 
wisdom of the aged,” declared Prof. |) Hitt 
mund V. Cowdry of Washington Universi Lh 

St. Louis. “Most of them retain their 4}) 
faculties until they have passed eigl)) \/ 
years of age. Some of the world’s mj; 
brilliant men have done their best wa”, 
in the later years of their life. . .. We hajs 
on our hands a tremendous social loss}l 


we don’t utilize the ability of the age} 
* * * 


Sponsored by Mrs. Franklin D. Roo 
velt, a new ballroom dancer, Roberta Jon) 
has opened at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho} § iii 
in New York City. “I just gave mysifi, 
an awful pinch,” she said. “I turned 1}, 
arm black and blue. I wanted to see} , 
this was really me. . . . Earl Miller, th | 
President’s former bodyguard, introduc 
me to Mrs. Roosevelt at a recital. 
thought I had never met such a charmifi , 
person. And when she asked me to ha}, 
lunch and said she was interested in rf, 
career, I couldn’t believe it.” 
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Hamburger slingmg and hot dog m 
nipulation experts need training just 
much in their way as do doctors, so w) 
not have “restaurant internship”? ask 
Myron Green, President of a Kansas Ci 
cafeteria company. “I see no reason wl pi! 
internship in a restaurant is any differe 
from that in any other profession,” he sai 
“Contrary to general belief, more train} 
is required for success in restaurant ope 


tion than in almost any other profession|e' 
f 


* * * 
“The best dancers are knock-kneed*\\y 
commented Dr. William F. Madsen 
Pasadena. “The anatomy of the pelvib: 
thighs, knees and legs put these membesi 
in a knock-kneed position when they prow jy 
erly support their weight. - Gingd g 
Rogers, Fred Astaire and others are knoelifi:}, 
kneed” —one of the secrets of their dancir 
success. Knock-knees also are an asset 19 f 
a linesman of a football-team, Docted 6 
Madsen said, citing “Ed” Wideseth, Un] 
versity of Minnesota tackle. Birger Rud 
of Norway, eight years a world champio| 
ski-jumper, also has them, he said. 


Ginger Rogers... knock-kneed 


Foreign Comment 


FARE ENOUGH FOR FIVE DICTATORS 
hree Eat Little, One Feeds Normally, Another's Glutton 


Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 


hat he is grown so great?—Julius Cesar, 
femel, Sc. \ 2. 

a | 

4 


“ive absolute rulers hold pow-> c" free- 
fom or imprisonment, peace or wa:, -i-€ or 
leath, over 399,894,000 of the two billion 
iuman beings on this globe. 

Three are abstemious ascetics, one feeds 
iimself almost normally, one is almost a 
clutton. 

Two are teetotalers. 

out very seldom. One drinks wine in 
yasual quantities. One is, by almost any 
standards, a soak, but carries his huge in- 
rurgitation of liquor, usually like a gen- 
leman, nearly always like a man. 
“Tell me what you eat and I'll tell you 
yhat you are,” bragged Anthelme Brillat- 
vavarin, French gourmet-physiologist. Yet, 
he relation, if any, between gustatory 
yabits of absolutists and the quality of 
heir absolutism is a subject for specula- 
ion. 


One drinks wine, 


fikado—Ranking by hereditary standards 
bove the others through 2,500 years of 
mimterrupted dynastic continuity is Hiro- 
‘ito, ruler over, including Korea and other 
wossessions, 97,694,600 persons. 

“His Imperial Majesty uses neither 
deohol nor tobacco in any form whatso- 
rver. Further, His Majesty is most ab- 
ttemious in his meals and seldom indulges 
a tea and cakes between meals BaISELYS 
he National Temperance League of Japan. 

Rising at 6, Japan’s Emperor shaves 
limself, breakfasts with the Empress “in 
preign style” on fruit, oatmeal, bacon and 
wes, toast and coffee. 

Dinner is as simple as breakfast, some- 
mes Japanese, sometimes in foreign style, 
ways extremely light, including almost 
)O meat. 


uce—Simpler still is the breakfast of 
Kenito Mussolini, absolute ruler over 42,- 


i Antonelli 


Mussolini starts the day on 
black coffee and bread 


ae T RR 


500,000 Italians and 7,600,000 Ethiopians 
(minus their recent dead). 

Black coffee and a piece of bread are his 
breakfast before he swings into the saddle 
at 6:30 for his morning ride. At 1 o'clock 
he has salad and fruit, oceasionally a lit- 
tle fish or boiled meat and milk. He dines 
late, at nine, on fruit and milk. 

His great food is grapes. Not a day 
passes that he is not served at least one 
bunch of these. In summer he eats the 
product of Sicily, in autumn that of Rome 
and the surrounding country, in winter the 
late crops from central and northern 
Italy and in the spring the early grapes 
from Libya, across the Mediterranean. 

He never touches distilled drinks, al- 
most never wine and seldom smokes a ciga- 
rette. 


Fuhrer—Dictatorial ruler over 65,009,000 
Germans, Chancellor Adolf Hitler has a 
diet rivaling that of Hollywood’s most 
fanatical banting stars. 

At 6:30 A.M. he eats porridge and milk. 
At lunch, during which his ten or more 
guests eat traditionally heavy German 


ecidental break- 


Hirohito ... 


fast for an Oriental ruler 


dishes, Hitler often eats nothing. More 
frequently he partakes of another dish of 
oatmeal porridge, prepared Bavarian style, 
taking with it fruit-juice, occasionally a 
few vegetables. 

No meat ever enters his diet. For din- 
ner, the Chancellor has eggs, salads, a few 
vegetables and preserves. 

“T vary it,” he told a friend. “Some 
days I have eggs and salad, others salad 
and eggs.” 

When traveling he frequently goes all 
day with a bottle of mineral water and 
one sandwich. 

What he chews, he chews slowly. Fa- 
vorite vegetable dishes: Rice with cinna- 
mon and German potato-pancakes. 


His cook, former proprietor of a smart 
Berlin restaurant, almost deprived of an 
occupation by his master’s abstemious 
habits, fills the time by acting as a modern 
court clown playing the accordion and 
singing the humorous Bavarian songs that 
Hitler loves. 

One favorite dish is Brennsuppe, a soup 
of browned flour, butter, caraway seeds 
and seasoned with salt and vinegar. 

Tho liking soup, Hitler also has a sweet 

tooth, enjoying Linzertorte (walnut cake) 
with a glass of milk. 
Comrade—Burly Josef V. Stalin (to his 
late mother “Soso’’), technically only Sec- 
retary-General of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, but, in reality, 
absolute ruler over 171,000,000 of “182 na- 
tionalities and of 149 languages,” eats 
nothing which has not been examined pre- 
viously for poisoning. 


© International 


Hitler can last all day on a 
sandwich and mineral-water 


Frugal, like the other absolute rulers, 
he clings to the richly-sauced lamb-cutlets 
and strongly seasoned fish of his native 
Caucasian Georgia. Unlike the others, 
Stalin drinks wine, that of Georgia, and 
likes it, but never overdoes it. He likes 
sweets, among them a Georgian jelly made 
of nuts. 


Ghazi—Not so ascetic, tho equally abso- 
lute, is Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, hunery, 
thirsty dictator over 294,416 square miles 
of rocks and 15,200,000 Turks. 

Not fearful, but cautious, and knowing 
the tradition of his people, Atatiirk pays 
a taster $15,000 a year to sample every 
dish cooked for him. If, at the end of an 
hour, the taster is alive (the dish, mean- 
while, is kept warm on a hot-plate) Kemal 
considers it safe. 

No vegetarian, no teetotaler is Atatiirk. 
Mutton in quantity and in all its Turkish 
forms, stewed, baked, skewered, baked in 
a pie, loads his table. 

Greater than his appetite for food is 
his thirst. A Moslem, therefore theoret- 
ically opposed to any alcohol, Kemal 
leads all the world’s rulers as a lusher, can 
(and does) drink the whole night through. 
He loves big parties with foreign diplo- 
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mats at which he downs toast after toast 
until all but he are out. 

No ambassador or minister without 
phenomenal alcoholic capacity can hope 
to be anything but a joke in Angora, 
Kemal’s Capital. Foreign Offices know it 
and send their heartiest drinkers to up- 
hold their national honor, changing them 
often. 

Eating liberaily, drinking hugely, Kemal 
smokes incessantly. 


Not totally unrelated to his gustatory — 


habits are complicated _ liver-troubles 
which force him, at intervals, to take a 
stringent cure, occasionally at German 
watering-places. 


MR. "HOT TIME": Three 
Years Ago He Was "Killer'’ Chau- 


temps; Now, He's Premier 


Camille Chautemps, whom almost all 
France denounced as “Killer” Chautemps 
only three years ago, came to the top 
again last week in the “off again, on again, 
gone again Finnegan” hurly-burly of 
French _ politics. 

When Léon Blum, the country’s only 
Socialist Premier, resigned because the 
Senate refused to give him dictatorial 
powers to unsnarl the French financial 
tangle, President Albert Lebrun called 
in M. Chautemps. The dapper, mus- 
tached little man whose name means “hot 
time” was Minister without Portfolio in 
M. Blum’s Cabinet, but he has been lying 
low politically since Bloody February 6, 
1934, 

lhe was Premier on that fatal day when 
police fired across the Place de la Concorde 
and killed citizens demonstrating against 
the Stavisky scandal. The  swindler’s 
friends in high places had kept him out 
of jail for years and rumors current at 
that time stainee «  untless politicians with 
more or less well deserved mud. The 
Chautemps Government fell as a result of 
the riots. 


Job—In seeking his new Cabinet, he faced 
a tremendous task. The Popular Front, 
uneasy coalition of conservative Radical- 
Socialists, real Socialists and Communists, 
split wide open after M. Blum fell. The 
ex-Premier exhausted his eloquence urging 
Socialists to back the Radical Chautemps 
régime. He finally won them over. 

Communists proved more difficult. In- 
furiated by Italo-German meddling in 
Spain and convinced that a new Goyern- 
ment would leave Russia as the Loyalist 
Government’s only friend in Europe, the 
Reds hesitated for days. 

Maurice Thorez, Secretary of the Party, 
and Leon Jouhaux, head of the powerful 
labor-unions, finally convinced them with 
an argument which ran: “A change in 
leadership might even give a better chance 
of accomplishing reforms. With the 
Radical-Socialists in the saddle, they will 
have to take responsibility instead of al- 
ways preaching caution and the workers 
should give them a fair show. The Popu- 
lar Front members must be united and 
vigilant in seeing that their policies are 
maintained.” 


Abroad—Meanwhile, M. Chautemps as- 
sured them that they at least could ex- 
pect the status quo in Franco-Spanish 
relations by retaining Yvon Delbos at the 


Acme 


Camille Chautemps returns 
to Premier's chair in France 


Quai d’Orsay. Léon Blum moved in as 
Vice-Premier. 

Other Cabinet Ministers: 

Ministers without Portfolio—Albert Sar- 
raut, Maurice Violette, Paul Faure. 

Interior—Marx Dormoy. 

National Defense—Edouard Daladier. 

Navy—César Campinchi. 

Air—Pierre Cot. 

Justice—Vincent Auriol. 

Labor—André Fevrier. 

M. Chautemps’s greatest difficulty was 
to find a Minister of Finance, since a gold 
flight estimated at 750,000,000 francs a 
day and a probable deficit of 40,000,000,- 
000 frances ($1,760,000,000) indirectly had 
caused M. Blum to fall after a year’s rule. 


Envoy—Desperate, the new Premier chose 
Georges Bonnet, who only last February 
landed in New York as France’s Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. By a coinci- 
dence which would seem amazing in any 
country whose politics—and _politicians— 
are less involved than in France, M. Bon- 
net was also a Stavisky case suspect. 

The basis for the charge against him 
was that he had lunched with the swindler 
at the famous Grand Hotel des Iles 
Boromees in the Italian lake district. Most 
observers believed—and still believe—that 
he had no part in the affair and were sur- 
prized at the sad picture he made during 
the investigation in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

“He gave the impression,” one corre- 
spondent wrote, “of a man literally fright- 
ened out of his wits. When heckled, the 
enormous protuberance that is his nose 
turned red. His bald pate flushed beneath 
the strands he combs from one side to 
another. 

“Bonnet, who had always given the im- 
pression of a cool, collected reasoner, was 
thoroughly rattled by the barking dogs 
seated on the benches below.” 


1h] 
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Off—Sailing on the Queen Mary, the ma fis! 
chosen to rehabilitate French finance})))’ 
slipped up a third-class gang-plank un}}y | 
noticed. Reporters later received copie }}))s'' 
of an enthusiastic statement in which thy) |) 
diplomat referred to interviews he had helc As 
with President Roosevelt and Premie: Mg 
Paul van Zeeland of Belgium. 1 lh 

“I was happy,” M. Bonnet announced}, 
“to see the confidence with which they} ; 
viewed the future of our country.” i 


Mediterranean Sea as the cradle of West- 
ern civilization, historians always have}. 
considered it the center of Europe’s polit-| a 
ical rivalry. > ea 

Last week, as the great Powers sent)’ 
their battle-fleets steaming into the em-)'” 
battled sea, the world once more breathed| ; 
nervously. Mortal fear loomed of an-j'" 
other gigantic struggle for European: 
leadership, this time between the two) 
forces which have divided the Continent: 
into two camps—dictatorship and de-)%' 
mocracy. Bryi 

As the world’s greatest strategic arena,” 
the Mediterranean has witnessed, until), 
the beginning of the present century, the} 
mightiest naval encounters and the con-},, 
sequent rise and collapse of powerful 
kingdoms and empires. 

From the days when the Cro-Magnon{ ‘ 
human giant roamed the swampy caves 
and wooded mountain ranges which 40,-|)_ 
000 years ago sank below the Atlantic} 
level, the Mediterranean has been the 
white man’s stage, the center of his in- 
ventive genius and of his struggle for} 
world supremacy. 


Titan—Mightiest of all recorded ancient! 
naval encounters was Salamis (480 B.C.),) 
which doomed the might of Persia before | 
the glory of Greece and whose effects })| 
echoed throughout the three continents | 
that hem the Mediterranean’s shores. Fifty | | 
years later, the Peloponnesian Wars un- | 
leashed another long struggle for naval) 
dominance; decades later, proud Roman |)| 
triremes shattered the might of Carthage’s || 
Phenician overlords. 
The ancient world once again was) 
rocked to its very foundations at Actium | | 
(31 B.C.), when Octavian’s fleet defeated |) 
| 


the navy of Antony and Cleopatra. Fully |) 
1,600 years later, Europe was electrified | 
by another naval encounter, Lepanto | 
(1571), at which Don Juan of Austria i 
shattered the, power of Turkey. Europe || 
was made safe for Christendom. : 

Two centuries later, the Battle of Tra-. 
falgar* (1805) was won by Admiral 
Nelson, giving Britain a decisive. naval ) 
supremacy in the Mediterranean and | 
crushing the combined forces of France 
and Spain. This ascendency Britain main- | 
tained, with varying, but undimmed, 
might, until Premier Mussolini, eleven | 
years ago, unfolded his dreams of a Roman | 
Empire calculated to render the middle | 
sea Mare Nostrum for Fascist Italy. } 


Tides—Teeming with races and religions, | 
the Mediterranean has seen the rise and | 
fall of Arabs, Jews, Phenicians, Persians, ’ 


*The cape southwest of Gibraltar ca | 
forcd by the British in 1704, once bore this 
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Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Ber- 
bers and Ottomans on its Asiatic littoral. 
Its African shores saw the might of 
the Pharaohs, Greeks and Romans, 
Mamelukes and Turks in Egypt. 

Farther westward lay the dread Barbary 
coast, whose fierce pirates infested the 
middle sea from their strongholds in 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco. In 
the seventh century the Saracens began 
their conquest of Africa, reaching Spain 
and threatening the conquest of Europe 
beyond the Pyrenees. 

On its European shores it harbored the 
civilization which has threatened the peace 
of the world from time immemorial. 

With the break-up of the Spanish Em- 
pire in the Western Hemisphere and the 
consequent weakening of the Spanish 
Throne, England’s Navy ruled the Medi- 
tcrranean. 

By 1869, the Suez Canal was opened to 
Asiatic commerce and, thirteen years later, 
Ingland occupied Egypt in order to in- 
sure the safety of her communications 
with India and other Colonies. 

A year before, France had taken Tunis. 
Britain became alarmed over Paris’s ambi- 
tions in Africa. London hastily formed an 
ailiance with Italy and fortified Cyprus to 
forestall Russian invasion from the Black 
Sea through the Dardanelles. 


Clood & Iron — Bismarck likewise was 
angered at France’s expansion in North 
Africa. To check her, he sponsored Medi- 
terranean agreements among England, 
italy, Austria-Hungary and Spain in 1887. 
Four years later, Paris countered by forg- 
ing the Franco-Russian Entente. 
Fortunately for Britain, however, France 


just then became engrossed in the raging 
Dreyfus Affair. Britain lost no time in 
consolidating her Mediterranean defenses 
in Cyprus, Malta, Gibraltar and Alexan- 
dria. At the same time, she won over 
Spain and Italy. 

But Germany’s specter haunted the 
Mediterranean and her trade challenged 
English business. London especially feared 
Germany’s ambition in the strategically 
important Balearic Isles and in_ the 
Azores, from which German naval units 
could strike back. 

Hence, England’s nursing of Spain’s 
friendship and the grace with which she 
allowed Italy to occupy another strategic 
position in the Dodecanese Islands in 
1912. A year before Italy had invaded 
and taken Tripoli from Turkey, thus 
enabling England to rely on Italian naval 
help against Russia and France at the cen- 
ter and eastern end of the Mediterranean 


Checkmate—On second thought, the Brit- 
ish Admiralty strenuously objected to 
Italy’s fortifications in the Dodecanese 
and the Foreign Office tried vainly to dis- 
lodge the Italians. Then, as now, the 
Italians saw the extreme importance of the 
islands. 

To-day, Mussolini can brag about his 
formidable air and naval base at Leros, in 
the Dodecanese group, threatening En- 
gland on the Suez side and Russia’s pos- 
sible sally from the Black Sea northward. 

In the early stages of the World War, 
Germany’s U-boats and _ battle-cruisers 
(the famous Goeben and Breslau) seri- 
ously threatened England and France, but 
with the progress of the War, this danger 
became trivial as compared to the armed 
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forces that decided the issues on land. The 
Mediterranean remained a British lake. 

The War over, Britain found herself 
confronted with the claims of the Arab 
States which arose from the ashes of the 
Ottoman Empire—Syria, Palestine, Irak, 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt. British genius 
was turned to controlling these Arab Na- 
tionalists in order that Britain might act 
effectively as champion of the new Arabian 
States (then called mandates) from the 
southern tip of Anatolia down, through the 
Suez Canal, to the southernmost tip of 
Arabia on the shores of the Red Sea. This 
was important, for the Imperial route ran 
along these shores and the Red Sea had to 
remain virtually another British lake to 
insure its safety. 


Oil—Also, Irak’s oil, in which Britain and 
France were interested, was being pumped 
through a pipe-line running from Mosul 
to Haifa, Palestine. The tankers carrying 
the oil had to be safeguarded on their way. 
to and from the Near East and Rumania 
to French, English, Italian and other 
European ports, oil being a prime neces- 
sity for the Powers. 

In addition to being a Jewish homeland, 
Palestine serves British mterests as a 
buffer-State against a possible combina- 
tion of the Arab States, but Arabs balked 
at the mandatory Powers and made Pal- 
estine a focal point for their clamor against 
British Imperialism. 

Fearing a weakening of her grip on the 
vital Arabian fringe of the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, Britain gradually gave way. 
Trak became an independent kingdom 
bound with London by a treaty of friend- 
ship, like Saudi Arabia. Last year, France 
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Europe's naval forces struggle for Mediterranean supremacy 
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treated Syria likewise. Egypt came next 
and grudgingly conceded to Britain the 
right to defend the Suez Canal Zone with 
troops and air-bases. 

Britain this time, however, encouraged 
friendship among the Arab States and with 
Turkey, hoping thus to claim friends along 
the vital littorals. Last year, Turkey won 
her right to fortify the Dardanelles—a 
step Italy would have liked to preclude, 
inasmuch as it meant that her Leros naval 
station and air-base could be threatened 
from the rear by Turkey with the aid of 
Russia’s Black Sea effectives and Navy. 


Star—Meanwhile, Mussolini’s power was 
rising fast. At first he maintained his 
country’s traditional friendship with En- 
gland, but the Ethiopian War and the 
application of the economic sanctions with 
London’s approval began an era of Anglo- 
phobia, accompanied by violent anti- 
British propaganda in the Near Eastern 
Arab countries. 

More particularly, the Admiralty and 
Air Defense Ministry turned their atten- 
tion to Cyprus as a striking air-field and 
naval base against Italy’s eastern defenses. 
Thus, Alexandria (Egypt), Haifa (Pales- 
tine) and Cyprus became the three points 
of a triangle from which Britain could hit 
back in defending the Suez Canal. 


Bulwarks—Italy needs to safeguard the 
waterway through the Suez Canal leading 
to her newly acquired East African domain 
(the “Ethiopian Empire”) . 

Lying sixty miles from Sicily and forty- 
four miles from Africa, the formidable 
defenses at Pantellaria easily could accom- 
modate a huge air-force which would cover 
an enemy fleet on the highway intervening 
between Africa, while the naval-air base in 
Tobruk (Libya) would strike from the 
African side, where Mussolini recently in- 
,augurated a modern automobile and mili- 
tary road along the shore of his North 
African colony. 

Eastward, Italy’s defenses are concen- 
trated at Leros (in the Dodecanese 
Islands) , a distance of 400 miles from the 
Suez Canal, which a bomber could com- 
fortably negotiate in two hours. 

Thus did Mussolini lay the foundation 
for his Mediterranean hopes by fortifying 
his defenses in the eastern tip of the 
Mediterranean both with weapons and 
anti-British propaganda among the Arabs. 
To make his position still more effective, 
he turned to Spain, likewise to weaken 
England in Gibraltar and, at the same 
time, share with Hitler the rich mineral 
products of the Iberian Peninsula. 


Goal—His prime objective became the 
Balearic Isles, which even the British 
Admiralty for years have considered a for- 
midable stronghold. He accordinely-backed 
up the revolt against the Spanish “Reds” 
and sent an expedition of “volunteers” to 
occupy Majorca almost from the start of 
the Spanish civil war. Italian troops now 
“rule” that island from its Capital, Palma, 
while the Loyalists still retain their hold 
on Minorca, the other big island of the 
group. 

France has almost as much at stake 
in the Mediterranean as does England. 
Hence, her alliance with Britain. France 
has to import her oil from the East and 
safeguard her commerce with her Oriental 
possessions also through the Suez Canal 
and over the middle sea. 

On the African continent, she has huge 
possessions with a population of 35,000,000 
Negroes, Berbers and Arabs. She leans 


heavily on her African troops in case of 
war. A strong Italy in the Mediterranean 
easily could cut her communications and 
transport of troops from Africa. Lynx- 
eyed, France likewise has laid her defenses 
on the African shores, with a big air and 
naval base at Bizerta, Tunis and Oran, 
Algeria. 


STEPCHILDREN: Indo- 


Chinese, Forgotten of France, 
Want Their New Deal, Too 


Many a problem faced the new (again) 
Chautemps Government in Paris last 
week. Not all of them lay at home. Not 
all the danger-signs abroad were hovering 
over Spain, for, with a weather-eye on 
restless Japan, the French went ahead 
with plans for the construction of huge 
air-plane and naval bases on the Cam 
Ranh Bay in far-off Indo-China. 
Meanwhile, tho M. Blum himself has 
left the scene, the Blum Doctrine is 
just penetrating this eastern outpost of 
the French Empire. The dusky citizens 
of Annam, Cambodia, Tonkin, Laos and 
Cochin-China want a New Deal of their 
own. And, spurred by La Lutte, Saigon 
newspaper of strong communist leanings, 
these French stepchildren of the Orient 
have learned to shout for what they 
want. At the most inopportune mo- 
ments—military reviews, receptions to 
dignitaries, holiday market gatherings— 
earnest Annamites have a disconcerting 
habit of shouting “Long live Labor- 
Unions!” “Long live Self-Government!” 


Aims—What do the Forgotten Men be- 
tween Siam and the China Sea want? 
A living wage. 
A forty-hour week. 
Collective bargaining. 
Social-security legislation. 
General amnesty for political prisoners. 
Government jobs for Annamites on an 
equal footing with Europeans. 
Suppression of the opium traffic and the 
monopolies on salt and tobacco. 
Continental Frenchmen might be amazed 
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at such a modest program, for Continental |) 


Frenchmen already have substantially al 


these things. But then, the average Lor- |} 


raine miner would be even more amazed 
to know that the average Hongay miner |p 
gets something less than fifteen cents a | 
day. 

Poverty is and has been the rule in 
Indo-China. French colonial officers main- 
tain that this is nothing new, that French 
rule in fact has raised the standard of 
living there. Nevertheless, 90 per cent. 
of the population lives in crude thatched 
huts, with no conveniences or sanitary 
provisions, earning considerably less than 
a thousand piastres* a year. 


Chiefs—Up to Premier Blum’s advent, no 
one in Paris ever had thought seriously 
of applying social legislation of any sort 
to Indo-China. In the four protectorates, 
such matters always have been up to the 
French Resident-Superior. Cochin-China, 
ruled directly from Paris as a colony, fared 
no better. 

The Governor-General, usually a de- 
serving politician, or one who had to be 
got out of the way, scrupulously divided 
his official time between the Capital, 
Hanoi, in the north, and Saigon, in the 
south. His advisers, a body known as the 
Grand Council of Economic and Financial 
Interests, concerned themselves chiefly 
with rubber, coal, shipping and the other 
varied resources of the peninsula. 

Under such “benevolent” dictatorship, 
deprived of the vote and subject to arrest 
for “subversive propaganda”—the degree 
of subversiveness to be determined arbi- 
trarily by colonial officials—the Annamites 
had little chance to organize and articulate 
their grievances. 

There were not and are not now, any 
such things as labor-unions. Moves to 
organize them generally have been laid to 
communist agitators, thus serving as pre- 
texts for red-hunts. 


Strife—Repression — and the discontent 
aroused by it—reached a head in 1930 and 
31, when rioting led to bloodshed in 
Saigon, Hué and a number of other places. 


The Rightist Government then in power 


*Something less than half a U. S. cent. 


Natives of French Indo-China irrigating rice-fields by hand 
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in Paris shared the view of some of its 
colonial representatives on the scene that 
the outburst was the work of Soviet 
agents, ordered it suppressed with ruth- 
less severity. The 10,000 European troops 
(including some crack battahons of the 
Foreign Legion) and 18,000 native soldiers 
rounded up 119 alleged communists. Eight 
were sentenced to death, and most others 
imprisoned or deported. 

The immediate result was that the labor 
movement in Indo-China went under- 
ground for a few years to lick its wounds 
and bide its time. Last summer, strikes 
broke out afresh. First rubber, then coal, 
finally, the transportation machinery, was 
disrupted. 

Annamites cited Marius Moutet, Min- 
ister of Colonies, as their inspiration. Last 
June he had assured them that they would 
be placed “on the same level of moral 
equality, social justice and brotherhood as 
the workers and peasants of France.” 

In September, Annamite nationalist 
leaders proposed calling a mass-meeting of 
thousands at Saigon. The Governor of 
Cochin-China forbade it. Then, appar- 
ently appalled by the effect of his own 
encouraging words, M. Moutet addressed 
a cablegram to all Indo-Chinese officials: 

“Persistent agitation, under the pretext 
of organizing the masses, inciting them to 
conflict when the intentions and disposi- 
tions of the Government are known, will 
compromise the liberal policy which the 
Government has decided to inaugurate— 
in a legal way and with respect for French 
authority. . . . You will maintain public 
order by all legitimate and legal means, 
even by prosecution of those who try to 
make trouble, if this should prove neces- 
sary French order must reign in 
Indo-China, as elsewhere.” 


Surrender—At this, hold-over colonial offi- 
cials who felt none too easy about the 
Blum New Deal took heart. Swiftly they 
arrested two of the leading radicals, Ta 
Thu Than, Editor of La Lutte, and 
Nguyen An Ninh. The pair went on a 
hunger- strike and, after eleven days, Paris 
gave in. 


TRANSIT STATES: In Russo- 
German War, Baltic Republics 
Would Become Another Belgium 


W edged between Finland and its gulf 
on the north and Poland on the south, 
the three Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania to-day complete the Ver- 
sailles political strategy intended to 
separate the Soviet Union and Germany 
and eliminate both as dangerous feudal 
overlords of the Scandinavian region. No 
section of Europe trembled more than 
these little Northern States at last week’s 
ominous rumble of war. 

After almost twenty years of growing- 
pains, during which latent idealism, self- 
determinism and fascism have met in a 
seething clash, these proud liitle repub- 
lics, whose total population is under 
§,000,000, suddenly have become factors to 
consider in the “next” European war. All 
three are governed by dictatorships: Par- 

iaments have been dissolved pending 
B constitutional reform.” 


Rrux—In a war with Russia, this group of 
States is Germany’s Belgium on the north. 
“=If German armies should move through 
ere Baltic region against Moscow and 


a 
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Leningrad, one or all three would be in- 
vaded. The problem of the three States 
is where to pin their allegiance. Squarely 
astride the road to Russia, they are worse 
than buffer States; they are transit States. 

Allegiance to Russia in case of war, 
despite its tie-up with Britain and France, 
entails thoughtful considerations, espe- 
cially if Russia should lose. Should they 
lend themselves to German invasion, a 
victorious Reich might not respect their 
independence. A Coan defeat might 
end their dreams in reabsorption “by 
Russia. 

Clearly the Baltics are in a bad spot. 
Recent trends have been to engage in a 
broad neutrality policy with Finland and 
their Scandinavian neighbors, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. 

Lithuania, most nettlesome of the three, 
has Poland to fear as well as Russia and 
Germany. From 1920 to 1927, Poland and 
Lithuania were in a virtual state of war. 
After the League of Nations awarded 
Vilna to Lithuania, in October, 1920, the 
swashbuckling Polish General Zeligowski 
swept into Vilna, claimed it for Poland. 

It was the League’s first public disgrace. 
Poland still holds it. Kaunas, formerly 
Koyno, an abandoned Russian garrison 
town, is Lithuania’s Provisional Capital. 


Aim—Lithuania hopes to regain the Vilna 
region and its million inhabitants, now a 
part of Poland’s minority. 

As reprisal, Lithuania grabbed the for- 
mer German port of Memel in March, 
1923, while the League was deciding its 
future. Germany was sullen; France, deep 
in Ruhr occupation, was peeved. Saving 
face, the League appointed a committee 
headed by Norman Davis (now odd-job 
Ambassador for President Roosevelt) . 

The 25,000 German inhabitants of 
Memel, Lithuania’s only port, were put 
under a directorate of five local citizens 
headed by a Lithuanian Governor, respon- 
sible to a local chamber. Since then, Nazi 
agitators have jammed the chamber and 
tried to jam the directorate. Their radio 
station at Konigsberg nightly propagan- 
dizes Lithuania. 

Recently Polish-Lithuanian border ten- 


San Marino... 
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sion has diminished, tho playful frontier 
guards still replant markers, “stretching” 
the line in and out. 


Hotchpotch—The row of five buffer States 
hedging in Soviet Russia, preventing direct 
contact with the capitalist world of the 
Baltic and North Sea, was a fortuitous 
combination of self-determination and of 
Peace-Conference strategy. 

Estonia and Lithuania, profiting by the 
Russian debacle of 1917, declared their 
independence in the fall. Latvia followed 
in January, 1918. Their joy was short-lived. 


Changes—Since 1933, the political strategy 
requirements have changed, showing the 
great minds saw but dimly into certain 
aspects of the future. Alarmed at anti- 
Communist intrigue, Moscow concluded 
friendly treaties with Estonia in February, 
1920; with Lithuania in July; with Latvia 
in August; with Finland in October. 
Russia even gave Finland the northermost 
ice-free port of Pechenga. 

The Baltic countries lean politically 
toward Russia and its Franco-British 
mutual-security hegemony. Culturally, 
they look to Scandinavia. Fervent nation- 
alism burns in every Capital; the War 
memory is kept fresh in soldier’s monu- 
ments and military ceremonies before 
sacred fires. 

Separate languages are replacing Rus- 
sian and German. Folk-lore, as rich as any 
in Europe, adds to the beauty of the 
lands waving with golden grain and bright 
with the blue patchwork of flax-blossoms. 


LOST LIBERTY: Il Duce's 


Scowl Reigns in San Marino, 


World's Oldest Republic 
Hesntsiek with dread as the Republic he 


was elected to govern split wider and 
wider asunder, Abraham Lincoln, on April 
9, 1861, goose-quilled an order for an ex- 
pedition to reprovision Fort Sumter’s gar- 
rison, first to suffer the long hunger of the 
War Between the States. 

A secretary stood at his elbow, held out 
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a letter bearing an impressive official and 
foreign seal. 

The letter was in Italian, but the seal 
was not the seal of Italy. State Depart- 
ment linguists, less numerous then than 
now, had translated the document and had 
identified its source. To the harassed, wor- 
ried President the one bright episode of a 
day of deepening gloom was this notifica- 
tion that he had been elected “honorary 
citizen” of the oldest and smallest Repub- 
lic in the world. 


Founder—One hundred and_ ninety-two 
years before this Western World was 
known to man, a stone-cutter named Mar- 
ino organized into a tiny State the sparse 
population on the slopes of Mount Titano 
in the then chaotic northwestern part of 
Italy and dedicated it to principles, then 
almost unknown, of freedom. 

Through the darkest of the middle ages, 
through the Renaissance and on into the 
modern era, the midget State, only thirty- 
eight square miles in area, maintained its 
independence and, by constant vigilance, 
preserved the liberties of its people. 

Echoes of Lincoln’s preoccupation with 
liberty by the slow processes of the time 
had penetrated to their mountain-top Cap- 
ital. They had authorized their Presidents 
—two serving at a time and called Cap- 
itani Regenti—to sign a decree identifying 
Lincoln’s cause with theirs. 

Lincoln’s reply, written as a release to 
his emotions on May 7, 1861 (after his 
secretaries had learned for him what San 
Marino really was), tho ignored in Ameri- 
ean history, has been one of the most 
highly treasured State papers in the tiny 
Republic. 


Festival—Last week, San Marino was pre- 
paring, as a sister Republic, to celebrate 


fal 


America’s July 4 by dedicating a bust of 
Lincoln in the old Palazzo del Governo 
near the top of Mount Titano. 

Lincoln wrote straight from a heavy 
heart. His letter read: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


President of the United States of America. 

To the Regent-Captains of the Republic of 
San Marino. 

Great and Good Friends— 

I have received and read with great sen- 
sibility the letter which, as Regent-Captains 
of the Republic of San Marino, you ad- 
dressed to me on the 29th of March last. 
I thank the Council of San Marino for the 
honor of citizenship which they have con- 
ferred upon me. 

Altho your dominion is small, your State 
is nevertheless one of the most honored in 
all history. It has, by its experience, demon- 
strated the truth, so full of encouragement 
to the friends of humanity, that Govern- 
ment founded on Republican principles is 
capable of being so administered as to be 
secure and enduring. 

You have kindly adverted to the trial 
through which the Republic is now pass- 
ing. It is one of deep import. It involves 
the question whether a Representative Re- 
public extended and aggrandized so much 
as to be safe against foreign enemies can 
save itself from the dangers of domestic 
faction. I have faith in a good result. 

Wishing that your interesting State may 
endure and flourish forever and that you 
may live long and enjoy the confidence and 
gratitude of your fellow citizens, I pray God 
to have you in his holy keeping. 


Your Good Friend 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Washington, May 7th, 1861. 

Not without political significance will 
be the unveiling of the Lincoln bust and 
the hoisting, together, in the presence of 
American Ambassador William Phillips, of 
the flags of the United States and San 
Marino. 


Scowl—The little State’s independence is 
figurative now. Tho she pays no taxes to 
Italy, IJ Duce’s scowling visage is sten- 
ciled on the stone gate-posts of the Capi- 


tal’s walls. Italian Fascist captains com- 
mand the San Marino police, have arrested 
and returned to Italy, willy nilly, many 
political refugees who, as once did Guiu- 
seppe Garibaldi, have sought political 
asylum within its walls. 

The July 4 ceremonies will show Italy 
that San Marino, whether or not she still 
has it, still thinks of real liberty. 


DUCE'S PRIDE: Spanish War's 
Turn of Events in Italy, Germany 
and Britain 


Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy sulked 
last week at the failure of Great Britain 
and France to join them in punishing the 
Loyalist Government of Spain for having 
allegedly tried to torpedo the Nazi war- 
ship Leipzig. 

They both stayed out of the interna- 


Wide World 


"Drugs and Perfumes for Sale Here": 
Smiling sefiorita emerges from sand- 
bagged portals of Madrid pharmacy 


tional patrol, but not without threaten- 
ing to take the law into their hands— 
against the “Red” Loyalist régime of 
Valencia in the year-old civil war. 

Diplomats in the still democratic coun- 
tries of Europe found their main political 
question to be: How to avoid an inci- 
dent? For the Leipzig scare still rumbled 
menacingly, while Nazi and Fascist papers 
fondly dwelt on it and declared their re- 
spective countries would never allow the 
Bolshevik Valencia terrorists” to defeat 
Insurgent Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co’s “Nationalist Government.” 


In fact, strong reports had it that IJ 
Duce had embarked whole battalions for 
Spain to make good his promise in his 
own Popolo d'Italia that “the Spanish civil 
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war would be bolshevism’s grave and that || 
Italy would reap a considerable part of | 
the glory for this achievement,” accord-/j 
ing to Arnaldo Cortesi, Rome correspon-4) 


dent of the New York Tzmes. 


Pride—‘“Now for the first time, however,” 
cabled Cortesi, “Mussolini had definitely | 
and publicly committed himself to see 


General Franco through to victory.” 


Equally adamant in its intent to aid— 
Franco, the Reich did everything human % 


to capitalize on the Leipzig “incident.” 
Solidly supporting Rome, 


where her interests and Italy’s are admit-- 


Berlin dis- } 
patched more war-ships to Spanish waters, © 


tedly insignificant from a commercial view- 7 


point. 
Only the “let us keep our heads cool” 
speech of British Prime Minister Neville 


Chamberlain stayed a meteoric sequel to - 


the Leipzig incident. 
Shrewdly, however, Foreign Minister 


Anthony Eden of Britain let it be known a 


that the withdrawal of the two authori- | 


tarian countries from the Spanish patrol 


would hurt their interests, inasmuch as it | 
was already enabling Valencia to acquire | 


much-needed supplies from arms smug- /\\if 


glers. 


While foreign chancelleries debated the f 


patrol issue, Loyalist and Insurgent troops 
were locked in one of history’s greatest 
tank battles around beleaguered Madrid. 


More than twenty tanks of the light Ital- | 4 


ian type raced lustily against the Loyal- 
ists’ heavy twenty-five-ton caterpillar 
tanks of Russian make in an effort to cut 
the Madrid-Valencia highway. 

Unable to cope with the heavier ground 
weapons of the Loyalists, the Insurgents 
swooped down upon the Capital with their 
Italian Savoia-Marchetti bombing planes. 
Again they were driven back by the Loyal- 
ists’ snub-nosed Chatos, of Russian manu- 
facture. 


FOREIGN FLASHES 


Managua, Nicaragua—Inhabitants of El 
Realejo are recovering from panic which 
caused them to flee their homes on hearing 
a roar overhead which they took for that 
of a flight of bombing-planes. Not bomb- 
ers, but a cloud of locusts, to crops even 
more destructive, caused the sound. 

* * * 


Budapest—Coffee-houses of this city, 
famed throughout Europe, were founded 
during the Turkish conquest. From Turk- 
ish tax records of 1541, Budapest his- 
torians Bela Bevilaqua and Bela Mozsary 
have resurrected the names they bore in 
that year. “House of Music” and “House 
of Light” then were the equivalent of the 
names in Neon signs of to-day. Tho the 
Turks never took Vienna, their coffee- 
houses did. They are better known to 
Americans than the original establishments 
in Buda which inspired them. 


* * * 


San Juan, P. R.—Hundreds of singing 
and shouting Puerto Ricans observing the 
feast-day of St. John the Baptist, patron 
saint of the city, plunged into the ocean 
between midnight and dawn last Friday. 
So fervent in their observances were the 
thousands of devout that a half-holiday 
was declared. All business houses and 
banks were closed. Reviving an old Span- 
ish custom, abandoned in recent years, the 
Municipal Government at noon distributed 
free bread in the main plaza. : 


Science and Medicine 


FROM OVEREATING TO METEOR-DUST 
Experts Explain New Topics at A.A.A.S. Denver Meeting 


The democratic American Association for 
the Advancement of Science differs from 
most scientific societies in that it is not an 
association of specialists, but draws its 
membership from a field as broad as that 
of science itself. 

Last week, some 2,000 members of the 
A.A.AS. flocked into mile-high Denver to 
attend the 100th semiannual meeting of 
the Association. There they heard experts 
expound on topics ranging from overeating 
to meteor-dust and snake tuberculosis, 
mixed science with pleasure by playing 
hooky in the rimming Rockies which lure 
all visitors to Colorado’s Capital. 

First Denver meeting since 1901 (the 
Association makes a practise of spotting 
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rats have been persuaded to overeat suf- 
ficiently to become enormously fat, Drs. 
Eaton M. MacKay and Richard H. Barnes 
of the Scripps Metabolic Clinic reported. 
After dosage with protamin insulin, rats 
ate gluttonously and became so fat they 
could not right themselves when placed on 
their backs. 

The experiments give medicine a clue 
linking obesity to a control of blood-sugar 
by the pancreas, since insulin is a hormone 
of this important gland. 


Simplicity—“Most obesity among human 
beings,’ Doctor MacKay reported, “ap- 
pears to be of a simple type, associated 
with a love for food which may be similar 
to the desire of the chronic drunk for al- 


Jean Piccard contemplates the theory of attaching 
2,000 small balloons to his stratosphere gondola 


its semiannual gatherings over the map), 
selection of the city was not without its 
scientific appropriateness. A few miles to 
the south rises Pike’s Peak, site of classic 
investigations into that current plaguer of 
the physicist, the cosmic ray. 


Warning—Medical groups of the Associa- 
tion heard numerous important papers. 
Warning that a new and violently danger- 
ous form of bubonic plague was spreading 
eastward was sounded by Dr. C. R. Eskey, 
Senior Surgeon of the United States Public 
Health Service, San Francisco. 
In the past, rats have been the carriers 
«? this dread disease, but in its new form, 
called sylvatic plague, ground-squirrels 
stand convicted as the carriers. The trans- 
imitting agency is the bite of fleas carried 
hy the squirrels. 
_ It is no cause for terror, since only thirty- 
ine persons have been infected to date, 
health authorities nevertheless are 
Sarned to be on guard against the disease, 
hich appears to be spreading from Far 
“Western States. 
© For the first time in history, laboratory 


coholic beverages. When these patients 
are fasted, they quickly lose weight.” 

Tuberculosis attacks snakes, fish, frogs, 
turtles, alligators and iguanas as well as 
man, Dr. Joseph D. Aronson of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania reported. The 
bacillus causing the disease in these cold- 
blooded animals, however, apparently can 
not affect warm-blooded creatures. One 
of the principal factors in the decrease of 
tuberculosis in man in the United States 
has been a decrease of the disease in cat- 
tle, one of the most common causes of 
tubercular infection being the consumption 
of milk or meat from infected cattle. 

Lost brothers of the earth are respon- 
sible for “shooting stars” or meteorites 
which come blazing out of the sky, in the 
belief of Dr. William D. Urry of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He told 
Association members that meteorites prob- 
ably were fragments of a couple of planets 
which met destruction in some cosmic 
cataclysm about 100,000,000 years ago. 

He arrived at this conclusion by apply- 
ing a method of determining the age of 


terrestrial minerals, finding that the young- 
est meteorites examined have an age of 
100,000,000 years while the majority of 
specimens are more than 1,000,000,000 
years old. 

It is unlikely that great masses of 
iron lie buried under such meteor-craters 
as the 4,000-foot hole in Arizona, John D. 
Boon reported. In all probability the 
meteoric projectiles exploded the instant 
they hit the earth, digging a deep pit and 
scattering themselves far and wide. 

High-velocity bullets, traveling at one- 
hundredth the speed of a meteorite, ex- 
plode whenever they hit anything solid 
enough, Mr. Boon pointed out. 

Twin brother of stratosphere pioncer, 
Auguste Piccard, is Jean Piccard, also twin 
to Auguste in his fancy for high-altitude 
ballooning. Brother Jean has been doing a 
good deal of investigating into the power 
problem as applied to stratosphere flights 
and believes he has found the solution to 
various problems of ascent by discarding a 
single giant balloon for a “team of sky- 
dogs” made up of 2,000 small sounding- 
balloons of the type used by the United 
States Weather Bureau for carrying instru- 
ments aloft. 

A single sounding-balloon will lift a half- 
pound instrument to an altitude of twenty 
miles. Hence, 2,000 such balloons should 
lift a half-ton gondola to the same height, 
Mr. Piccard calculates. He plans a test- 
flight of eighty balloons attached to an 
open gondola to determine just how suc- 
cessfully his novel lighter-than-aircraft 
may work. 


Static—Meteorologists, long of the opin- 
ion that air-plane radio static interference 
in thick-weather flying is caused by par- 
ticles of snow and rain striking the metal- 
lic surfaces of a speeding plane, were star- 
tled to hear from H. M. Hucke, United 
Air Lines radio engineer, that it isn’t so at 
all. Packing ten scientists and a load of 
equipment into a Boeing air-liner, Mr. 
Hucke and his associated meteorologists 
and engineers flew every day for three 
months hunting every possible variety of 
rain, snow and cloud conditions to test. 

They learned that atmospheric static 
heard in a pilot’s ear-phones comes from 
the tail-surfaces and trailing-edges of the 
wings, where static accumulated by the 
plane as it flies through certain cloud- 
formations is discharged. 

The remedy is to detour around the 
weather, or to discharge static through a 
wire trailing some distance behind the 
ship. 


Life—Only on the earth, or on a planet of 
the same size and with the same set of 
conditions, can life exist, Prof. Nevil Vin- 
cent Sidgwick of Oxford University told 
assembled scientists. Organisms require 
water as a lubricant; water can not exist in 
temperatures below freezing or above boil- 
ing-point. 

Disease-viruses whirled in an_ ultra- 
centrifuge at a speed of 50,000 revolutions 
a minute fall apart and become harmless, 
Dr. W. G. Wyckoff of the Rocke 
feller Institute for Medical Research re- 
ported. 

Spinning on a cushion of compressed 
air, employing the principle of the familiar 
cream separator, it revolves at vastly 
ereater speeds. The instrument brings 
into view disease-viruses which previously 
have been invisible, even with the most 
powerful microscopes. 

Hence, the temperature-range of life is 
only 100 degrees Centigrade, altho nature 

(7 
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furnishes a billion-degree range of tempera- 
tures from the cold of interstellar space to 
the heart of blazing stars. 

If a planet is too small, its atmosphere 
escapes. If it is too large, it keeps too 
much of its atmosphere, shutting out the 
radiant energy of the sun which can not 
get through a blanket of thick clouds. 


T-T-TALKING: Stuttering Per- 
sons, From Kings to Children, Get 
Many Types of Corrections 


In New York last week arrived James 
Louis Orton, English expert on the treat- 
ment of speech impediments, commenting 
with un-British frankness on a delicate 
matter of majesty: the stammer and 
stutter of King George VI. 

“Through carefully selecting words con- 
taining letters easy for him to articulate, 
the King has delivered his public speeches 
that I have heard very well,” said Orton 

“T do not think, however, that His 
Majesty will ever be thoroughly cured, 
but will always have a slight hesitancy in 
public addresses. He has to be very care- 
ful not to talk too rapidly and always has 
an expert near him to check his speed if 
necessary.” 

A fortnight before his Coronation, King 
George made a short dedicatory address 
recorded by Pathe News, widely shown in 
American theaters. His speech defect 
manifested itself as a complete cessation 
of speech, often in the middle of a phrase, 
breaking the continuity of meaning and 
thought. 

It took him about twice as long to speak 
his lines as a normal speaker would re- 
quire. On his Coronation broadcast, the 
King had his impediment well under con- 
trol, speaking very slowly as is charac- 
teristic of stutterers who have taken 
treatment for their defect. His voice has 
a pleasant, mellow timbre, also typical of 
stutterers who have taken certain courses 
of treatment. 


Shhsh—Only a stutterer can appreciate the 
high quality of courage displayed by the 
King in making any public addresses 
whatever. The British press always has 
been reticent about the King’s speech de- 
fect, altho when he was Duke of York a 
few stray stories about George’s stutter 
did get published. 

In 1928, London’s Daily Express re- 
ported that for years the Duke dodged 
speechmaking and avoided meeting peo- 
ple because of his stutter, that he objected 
to going to Australia that year to open 
the new Parliament Building and that Dr. 
Lionel Logue, young Australian specialist, 
cured him of his stammer after treating 
him an hour a day for several months. 

Since King George ascended the Throne 
last December, Doctor Logue has been 
full-time speech coach at Buckingham 
Palace. Significantly, when the Corona- 
tion honors-list was announced in May, 
Lionel Logue was announced as recipient 
of membership in the Royal Victorian 
Order. 

Most authorities will agree with expert 
Orton that the King, or any other adult 
stutterer, stands only a slight chance of 
being completely cured, but that most 
cases of stuttering can be corrected. There 
is a massive scientific literature on the 
subject of stuttering; authorities cheerfully 
dispute one another on almost every major 
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George VI . . . microphones 
fluster him because he stutters 


point; the suggested causes of stuttering 
run the gamut from disintegration of the 
central nervous system to improper diet 
and the cures are just as varied. 


Tricks—True, no longer is a “transverse 
slice cut out of the tongue, sewing it up 
and making it shorter,” as was Dieffen- 
bach’s practise in 1841, but the stutterer 
may be shifted from left-handedness to 
right-handedness and vice versa “to re- 
store the cerebral dominance between the 
two halves of his brain.” 

Or he may be taught to stutter volun- 
tarily before a full-length mirror, as ad- 
vised by Dr. Bryng Bryngelson of the 
University of Minnesota, who explains 
that “the stutterer sees the humor of stut- 
tering before others see it. This has the 
psychological effect of putting listeners on 
the defensive.” 

Dr. Knight Dunlop of Johns Hopkins 
University is quoted as saying: “The 
childhood histories of stuttering children 
and adults were studied in all parts of the 
United States and revealed that invariably 
stutterers had been fed on a diet deficient 
in meat. Meat is now being prescribed 
for the stuttering conditions in boys and 
girls.” 

Other authorities, with the prestige of 
university association, advocate psycho- 
analytic treatment, conscious control of 
breathing, looking the listener straight in 
the face, putting the stutterer to bed under 
medical care and use of the phonetic alpha- 
bet to control the unruly tongue. 


Explanation—Some investigators believe in 
the existence of a “stutter-type personal- 
ity.” A month ago, Dr. James Sonnett 
Greene, Medical Director of the National 
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Hospital for Speech Disorders in New 


York, described such a personality before 


members of the American Laryngological } 
Rhinological and Otological (throat, nose 
ear) Society: 


“The stutter-type personality is a 


chronic hesitater coming from neuropathic}, 


stock. A person may not show that specific 
sort of hesitation we call stuttering, but 


still belong to the large group of people|f, 


which comprises the stutter-type. 

“In our work at the hospital we have! 
treated people who stuttered playing musi- 
cal instruments, for example, becoming) 


i 
stuck on a note on the piano, as a stutterer ) 
does on a word. Others demonstrate fing 


hesitations in such acts as dancing, golfing, 


driving an automobile.” | 


ean per abes EOAS 


Normal—On the other hand, upholding the! 
mental and physical normality of the stut-. 
terer is Dr. Joseph M. Wepman of Rush 
Medical College, who says: 

“We are well aware in the profession of, 


speech correction that the stutterer is in), 


every way a normal, sound individual.” 
With no universally acknowledged cause, 
no generally accepted “cure” for stutter- | 


I 


ing, there are three facts about speech de- | 
fects which arouse no dispute: There are } 
more male stutterers than female; stutter- ) 
ers are more susceptible to suggestion than |} 


persons with normal speech and stuttering | 
can be corrected. 


Statistics indicate that for every girl who i 


, 


stutters, eight boys are afflicted, altho this || 
Constant, however, is the | 


ratio varies. 


ly 
if 


| 


percentage of stutterers in the entire popu- | 


lation, ranging around one per cent., or ap- | 
proximately 1,250,000 stutterers in the i 


United States. ; 


Improvement—Most important to 
speech sufferer is the fact that his afflie- 
tion can be corrected. Dr. Frederick Mar-— 


ally known authority on speech correction, 
last fall told the American Association of 


tin of Bristol, Rhode Island, internation- 


the { 


y 


School Physicians that “in my experience | 


with some 10,000 cases, I have yet to see 
the stutterer who can not be corrected if 
given proper institutional care and gui 
dance.” 


Correction is not the same as cure, Doe- — 
tor Martin is careful to point out. Just as 
every stutterer is potentially a normal — 


speaker, so he is again a potential stutterer | 


if he fails in eternal vigilance after learn- 
ing proper speech habits. 


Correction of | 


the impediment, however, is sufficient to— 
remove stuttering as a vocational and so-_ 


cial hazard. 

The treatment by which Doctor Martin 
corrects stuttering involves a complete 
change of the complicated set of reflexes 
which control the mechanism of speech. 
Speaking may be likened to riding a bi- 
cycle: It is an automatic, unthinking feat 
once the proper reflex patterns have been 
established. 

The stutterer is like the person who has 
learned to ride a bicycle only well enough 
to fall off every few feet. What he has to 
do is to shed a bad set of involuntary ac- 
tions for a good set, then practise consis: 
tently until the new pattern takes on the 
character of a reflex. 

Fundamentally, Doctor Martin views 
the stutterer’s problem as one of substitut- 
ing correct for incorrect habits of speech. 
His treatment requires constant supervi- 
sion to prevent a return to old habit forms. 
Therapy includes tongue and vocal gym- 
nastics, massage, hydrotherapy and _ther- 
mal treatment. Also stressed is psycho- 
logical treatment, the substitution of a 
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positive, constructive attitude for the usual 
defeatist complex of the stutterer. 


Stilt—During the initial weeks or months 
of treatment, a period of silence during 
which conversational speech is forbidden is 
imposed, its duration depending on in- 
dividual diagnosis. The silent period is in- 
tended to relieve the stutterer of habitual 
nervous strain and give him a period in 
which he may better forget his former 
spasmodie speech habits. 

A modification of the Martin method is 
successfully used by Milmore Stires in 
speech-correction treatments in the public 
schools of Port Washington and Locust 
Valley, Long Island. Mr. Stires solicits 
the cooperation of teachers and parents in 
treating children handicapped in speech. 
Often the aid of an understanding teacher 
can work wonders with a stuttering child, 
as happened in the case of John F 

John was doing well in all his classes ex- 
cept history, where his speech difficulty 
persisted. Investigation revealed that the 
history teacher habitually called on the 
pupils to recite in alphabetical order. 

Consequently, John knew just when he 
would be called upon, had plenty of time, 
as his turn came closer, to worry and be 
fearful that he would not be able to talk. 
When the teacher changed her recitation 
methods to call upon pupils haphazardly, 
John’s stuttering disappeared. The fully 
corrected stutterer, of course, can make a 
speech at a set time, but during the early 
stages of-correction, fears and tensions may 
play havoc with formative speech patterns. 


Classes—Until recently few schools made 
any provision for speech correction. The 
latest report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City gives figures on 
special classes for 15,000 physically handi- 
capped, 10,740 mentally retarded and 27,- 
000 pupils receiving special instruction in 
speech correction. Of the latter, only a 
fraction are stutterers. 

It is a forward step that child stutterers 
no longer are classified with the physically 

-and mentally handicapped; if anything, 
the stutterer is likely to be a bit brighter 
than the average. 

One of the cruelest superstitions of par- 
ents as regards the child stutterer is 
summed up in the attitude, “he'll outgrow 
it.” He is far more likely to grow into it 
and many other baleful inhibitions as well 

‘Cure of the speech defect usually is simple 
enough if the stutterer is caught early 


| Untrue—General among laymen is the be- 

lief that if a left-handed child is forced to 
‘use its right hand, there is danger that he 
‘will become a stutterer. This theory is less 
‘widely honored than it once was. In Eliza- 
| beth, New Jersey, with a school population 
‘of 15,000, all children were required to use 
ithe right hand and this enforced dextrality 
‘did not result in a single case of stuttering. 

Reports of insurance companies and in- 
(dustrial boards indicate that claims for 
jiajury to the hand or arm are not asso- 
(@ated with claims for accompanying 
‘speech disturbances. 

Professor Bestelmeyer of Munich cites 
a group of 1,200 one-armed persons among 
‘whom there is not a single case of stutter- 
iing. If “handedness” is a doubtful index 
(te stuttering, the defect does exhibit a 


(tendency to develop in children around 
[the age of five years who have recovered 
{fem debilitating illnesses. 


Stuttering has yielded more than its 
(@éota of vaudeville jokes. Many a gag 
strikes too close to actuality for the 


comfort of the stutterer, like the chest- 
nut: “W-w-what t-t-time is it?” To 
which another sweating stammerer replies: 
“F-f-five o’c-c-clock,” and is bopped on 
the nose. 

Idea—Erling Strom, noted Swedish skier, 
recently related the daring exploits of a 
party of skiers he led to the top of Mt. 
McKinley. Begging the indulgence of his 
audience, Strom explained that he stut- 
tered, had chosen Mt. McKinley because 
it was the name of a mountain he could 
pronounce. 

The explanation has its routine reality 
for every sufferer, who often orders some 
dish he doesn’t care for because, at the 
moment, he can’t manage the syllables of 
the food he does want. Or he buys a rail- 
road ticket to a station one stop farther 
down the line because he gets tangled on 
the name of the city he wants to go to. 

All stutterers sing hosannas to the in- 
ventor of the dial telephone. For some 
reason talking over the telephone is espe- 
cially difficult for the stutterer, corrected 
or uncorrected, and giving the operator a 
number is one of the most frightening of 
possible assignments. 


“T.R.” ON RECORD: His 
Pep-Talk to Boys Transferred to 
Film From Disk 


Movie audiences last week listened to a 
voice never before heard on the silver 
screen, never to be heard again. This 
week, Boy Scouts gathered at Washing- 
tor for their National Jamboree looked 
forward to hearing the same voice give 
them a message of greeting, along with one 
from President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The old voice, canned on a phonograph 
record, was that of a man who had been 
Chief Scout Citizen for many years. His 
name, also, was Roosevelt. Boy Scouts 
knew him as “Colonel Teddy.” 

For a quarter-century the only known 
record of the voice of Col. Theodore 


Roosevelt has been the private property 
At twelve, young go- 


of Robert Vincent. 


© Piess Publishing Co. 


Colonel "Teddy" . 


. . his voice was canned on a 
phonograph for the Boy Scouts of America 
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getter Vincent was the publisher of a 
neighborhood boys’ paper in New York 
City. He wrote letters to the editors of 
Harper's, Century, Scribner's and other 
leading magazines asking for criticism of 
his editorial venture. One of his corre- 
spondents was Colonel Roosevelt. “T.R.” 
took a shine to the venturesome youngster 
and did some pieces for his paper. 


Idea—In addition to publishing his paper, 
Vincent organized a group of boys into a 
young voters’ league. He thought it would 
be a good idea if ““T.R.” addressed a forth- 
coming meeting. The Colonel thought so 
too, but pleaded a previous engagement. 

“Then make a phonograph record and 
we'll play it at the meeting,” suggested 
the resourceful Vincent. 

The notion startled “T.R.” 

“Tve never talked into one of those 
things,’ he snorted. Then he grinned. 
“But VU do it for you.” 

“When?” 

Pinned down, Colonel Roosevelt con- 
sulted his schedule, suggested 3:30 P.M. 
the following Tuesday. 

“I’ve got to be sure I can get by your 
secretaries with the machine,” canny Vin- 
cent pointed out. Secretaries don’t always 
pay heed to the most intelligent explana- 
tions of twelve-year-olds. 

“TR.” reached for a card, scrawled a 
few words: “Please admit the bearer, 
Robert Vincent, to my office at 3:30 Tues- 
day afternoon.” 


Gadget—At the appointed hour Vincent 
was there with the latest voice-recording 
instrument. The speaker talked into a 
horn and his voice was scratched on a 
wax cylinder. The machine even had a 
newfangled gadget for brushing aside wax 
fragments as the cutting stylus dug into 
the composition. 

“T.R.’s” words were reproduced via 


phonograph for the boys’ meeting. That 
was twenty-five years ago. For two 


decades and a half the original record was 
preserved among Robert Vincent’s memo- 
rabilia, which include such items as letters 
from Woodrow Wilson, Mayor Gaynor, a 
memo from a budding statesman that 
“anything that can be done for the bearer, 
Robert Vincent, will be appreciated by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

A few days ago Vincent hauled out the 
original Edison cylindrical record, learned 
on investigation that it was the only ex- 
isting authentic reproduction of “Colonel 
Teddy’s” voice. At the Reeves Sound 
Studios the latest methods of electrical 
transcription were used to transfer the 
twenty-five-year-old voice to disks and 
movie sound-tracks. Last week, Pathe 
News released a newsreel in which “T.R.’s” 
voice was synchronized with silent movies 
of the Colonel. This week the record was 
read in greeting to Boy Scout descendants 
of the generation “T.R.” originally ad- 
dressed. Last week, also, Robert Vincent 
turned down an offer of $1,000 to appear 
with his record on a commercial radio pro- 
gram. He didn’t think the sponsor’s 
product dignified enough to have pleased 
his friend the Colonel. 

Said Theodore Roosevelt on that day 
twenty-five years ago: 

“In this way I desire to greet the boys 
who are to be the next generation of vot- 
ers. I wish to see you boys act as good 
citizens in the same way I'd expect any 
one of you to act in a football-game. In 
other words, don’t flinch, don’t foul and 
hit the line hard.” 
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AS FOREIGN CARTOONISTS SEE US 
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"FERRIER'S NEWSREEL" 
—Sunday Pictorial, London 


Latest from Hollywood—''! SHALL NOT COME 
OUT UNLESS YOU SEND AWAY THE PHOTOG- 
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—Guerin Meschino, Milan 
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Uncle Sam: "OH, YEAH! I'LL SAY YOU'RE GOOD LITTLE GUYS! 


BUT WHATYA THINKIN’, HUH?" 


General Smuts: "EVER THOUGHT OF GOING OVER TO FIND, 
OUT, SAM?" 


—Glasgow Record 
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Press 


GONE WEST: Tho Eastern 
Drama Critics Get Summer Holi- 
days, Westerners Work Harder 


WViten William (“Bill”) McDermott of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer sailed for 
Europe a few days ago, some bothersome 
fellow waxed eloquent over “those soft jobs 
you guys on the drama desks have.” That’s 
a prevalent feeling and you can imagine 
how the critics feel about it. 

It’s getting to be a hotly debated matter 
around newspaper offices whether or not 
drama and movie writers have easy or diffi- 
cult berths. How they are told to work is 
a matter handled differently in various 
parts of the country. Some slave in win- 
ter, relax and sharpen their pencils in 
summer; others toil through the hot 
months, exuding editorial curses at the 
paltry fare they are asked to peruse. 

No one has been able to make a compre- 
hensive statistical survey of how valuable 
the drama pages are, but any veteran 
newspaper reader can tell that with two 
pages usually devoted to screen and stage, 
editors are paying a walloping lot of at- 
tention to the section which two decades 
ago could be compressed into a column of 
notes, dots and dashes. 


Soft Spot—Some reporters think that 
drama reviewers have the swellest jobs in 
the world. They tell the story that at the 
New York Times there is a longer wait- 
ing-list of applicants for jobs in the drama 
department than in any other department 
of the paper. The old saying is that “it 
must be swell to have a job where you get 
all the free tickets in the world to take your 
girl to shows.” 

But the boys and girls on drama and film 
desks think they work pretty hard. Pub- 
lishers pay handsome salaries to keep them 
writing and groaning as they try to be as 
gentle as possible with films and plays of 
mediocre nature which come along. The 
late Perey Hammond drew down a fat 
sum for his loquacious discourses on the 
drama for the New York Herald Tribune 
and Louella Parsons, Universal Service 
Motion-Picture Editor, is one of the high- 
est paid members of the William Randolph 
Hearst writing corps. 

.n the East, the playgoing season is from 
mid-September to mid-April. According to 
the bank-rolls of the producers, it varies 
a few weeks at either end. In the West, 
drama critics really get busy in the sum- 
mer months. 

Some newspapers (even in the twelve 
big cities) make their drama critics 


double. 


Torture—Take Donald Kirkley of the 
Baltimore Sun, for instance: 

“Drama critics who review films as well 
are not happy in hot weather in spite of 
subarctic temperatures in cinema theaters,” 
he wired Tue Lrrerary Dicesr. “Studios 
release poorest product in summer-time 
and seeing six superturkeys a week is one 
form of torture the Chinese overlooked. 
Many a screen critic is haunted even in 
sleep by midsummer nightmares in which 
he is pursued by crooners, child stars, The 
Three Stooges, Martha Raye, assorted 
screen ‘finds,’ Karloff, press-agents, cream- 


puff ingenues, Will Hays, Hopalong Cas- 
sidy. Film critics need no defense. They 
need sympathy. They need longer vaca- 
tions, and one-way tickets to Tibet where 
films and film theaters are prohibited. 

Ada Hanifin, Drama Editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner, was shocked when 
she heard of the rumor that all her col- 
leagues around the country were loafers. 

“Rumor doesn’t apply to San Francisco 
dramatic critics. We have a grand time in 
the summer going to good shows. It is in 
the summer,” she wires, “that New York’s 
best shows begin road-touring around the 
Rockies. Season reaches a peak this year 
with visit of the Lunts, who will give 
American premiere Wednesday night of 
‘Amphitryon 88.’ Position of drama critic 
here differs from that in New York. 
Columns several times a week, cover the 
movies, edit pages, ete.” 

Douglas Gilbert of the New York World- 
Telegram was the most wounded member 
of the Eastern drama reviewing fraternity 
when queried if his ilk did nothing but 
snooze under spreading elms most of the 
warm months. 


Canard—“‘It’s an unfounded rumor, Lir- 
prary Dicest,” he said. “In relation to me, 
it isa canard. My requirements are a daily 
theatrical column fifty weeks a year which, 
as you can see, cuts into the larkish sum- 
mer holiday drama critics supposedly en- 
joy quite effectively. Mostly, I barnstorm 
and God help us. There are always mov- 
ies, which, after all, can be written about. 
Honest.” 

Just before leaving for California and 
Mexico last week, George Jean Nathan 
said he didn’t know who the loafers in the 
critics’ circle were. He writes for so many 
magazines, he said, he was kept busy 
hopping from pillar to post. What he 
thought of critics, he expressed in two 
articles; one in the monthly magazine 
Esquire, the other for King’s Features. 
Excerpt: 

“Despite their elemental personal and 
professional variety and difference—and 
that variety and difference can’t be 
matched this side of the aquarium—the 
critics’ voting choices as to the meritorious 
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plays of the year at their circle’s end- 
season Congress included only such plays 
as represented the theater’s better inten- 
tions.” 


Shy-—Richard Watts, Jr., Drama Editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, is watch- 
ing the fireworks in Spain. Some years he 
goes to China when there’s something do- 
ing out there; often he goes to Ireland to 
improve his Gaelic vocabulary. He’s only 
been in his comfortable drama post a year, 
sueceeding Hammond. Wearing blue shirts 
at all the swanky premieres, he has been 
called “the only Catholic Communist in 
existence.” But Watts himself is shy, 
admits only to being a Jiberal. 

Probably the most famous of living daily 
critics of the footlight frivolities is Burns 
Mantle of the New York Daily News. 
“T can speak with authority for only one 
so-called drama critic,’ the critic said. 
“That’s Mantle. He works harder in sum- 
mer than he does in winter because, to his 
usual chore of trying to sustain interest in 
a drama department that is necessarily 
built on the sketchy news of the off-season, 
he adds the job of editing a year-book of 
the drama that has to be completed and 
closed up by July.” 

Mantle is working on “Best Plays of 
1936-37 
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MEN & GUNS: "The Road 
Back," Combined History and 
Preachment Against Next War 


A few years ago, in the face of warnings 
that World War motion-pictures had 
reached a high public boring point, Uni- 
versal spaded up something more than 
$1,000,000 and staked the sum on “All 
Quiet on the Western Front.” The -film 


was a stunning success, inveigled into au- 
dience chairs men and women who swore 


Barbara Read, Bill Davidson and Maurice Murphy present a scene 


ablaze with jealousy in a movie that preaches against the next war 
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they’d never look at another War picture 
again. 

Last week in Hollywood, New Univer- 
sal, a new financial group doing business 
at the old stand, previewed the ‘inevitable 
sequel to Erich Maria Remarque’s front- 
line classic. This one is “The Road Back,” 
a combination historical fragment and 
preachment against the next war. Not a 
perfect film, but abounding in some of the 
best war stuff ever filmed. With three 
sturdy performances, the picture domi- 
nated the preview field for the week. 

At heart, “The Road Back” is the Ger- 
man version of the philosophy doled out in 
Metro’s recent item, “They Gave Him a 
Gun.” It boils down to this: Gentle 
young men are given guns and cheered for 
murdering dozens of other young men for 
whom they have utterly no real hatred. 
Returned to civilian life, trained to settle 
their differences with guns, they are ar- 
rested and condemned if they happen to 
kill fellow men for whom they have the 
bleakest hatred. 


Plot—With this atom of sullen truth upon 
which to build, Remarque erected a fic- 
tional structure which was part history 
and part sermon. He detailed the violent 
days in Germany when the bewildered, 
defeated youths returned to a Fatherland 
in the withering throes of revolution. 

Instead of marching back as heroes, they 
marched back to a thousand and more lit- 
tle towns in which they found discord, 
riot, pillage and deception. Some of them. 
more astute or more resilient, allowed 
themselves to be swallowed up in the fran- 
tic work of creating a republic out of the 
shambles of a blasted empire. Others, still 
faithful to the ideal of empire, resisted 
and were torn apart for their loyalty. 

Remarque tablvided all this down into 
concrete form: Its effect upon the lives 
and manners of a small, intimate group 
of youths. He caused one to side with the 
revolutionaries, with the result that he was 
shot down in a public square. 

Another, ablaze with jealousy, killed a 
eross War profiteer who was debauching 
the ex-hero’s fiancée. This was the boy 
who learned in court that civilization ap- 
plauds and gives medals to mass murder 
in the field, condemns unit murder ai 
home. 

Two, in the end, arrive at the placid 
concept that surely civilized nations nevei 
will permit a war to happen again. Cozen- 
ing themselves with this balmy conclu- 
sion, they go on a rural stroll and are 
shocked when they come upon a fatuous 
adult training twelve-year-cld boys in the 
arts of war. Thus Remarque sealed his 
work with the spirit of futility. 


Philosophy—Director James Whale took 
this vivid attack on war and made it into 
a picture which is a terse, valid restate- 
ment of what any sane person to-day is 
thinking about war. But, somewhere be- 
tween concept and realization, something 
still indefinable happened. Not enough 
actually to mar the film, it took a slight 
edge off what might have been a stirring. 
exciting crusade against the folly of com 
bat. 
* Last week, in Hollywood, Whale’s friends 
said that foreign government intervention 
had caused drastic cutting of the film in 
-the-interests of international political har- 
Smony. Others, not dazzled by the thought 
Bhat anything Whale did of necessity mus! 
pe right, charged that he had shot so much 
- FAilm footage that in an effort to prune the 


film down to an exhibitable motion-picture 
much cogent, relative material went into 
diseard. 


Sketchy—The director has put undeniable 
sincerity into his work, has created an 
exact balance between the themes of war 
and rehabilitation. It is grimly uncom- 
promising. It may be argued that the 
middle section, in which the political riots 
take place, is fuzzy and its outlines wavery. 
Possibly, Whale wished to play safe and 
make those sequences indeterminate. 

One thing is certain: It never is clear 
how and why and whether a_ republic 
issued from the ruins of the German Em- 
pire. The political color of the rioting 
mobs is carefully avoided and the major 
theme of the complaints is that people are 
hungry. 

Whale should be thanked for avoiding 
the customary sentimentalities in war pic- 
tures, but can be criticized for some inept 
comedy. 

Since no one ever has created the perfect 
motion-picture, it is reasonable to say that 
“The Road Back” essentially is an impor- 
tant, worth-while film and that its minor 
flaws vanish into nothing in light of the 
whole aim of the picture. It does a stal- 
wart job of condemning war, an expert job 
of exposing the fatuity of working against 
war with the left hand while the right i is 
employed in training knee-breeches kids 
for the next war and it exposes brilliant- 
ly the emptiness of battle-field heroism. 
These three conquests are of such towering 
moment that a lapse in the clowning and 
foggy avoidance of exact political labels 
seem negligible errors. 

Cast—John King, not precisely a major 
figure in the cinema world, moves himself 
up into sturdy company with his perform- 
ance as an idealistic young soldier who 
finds the kudos of heroism only just re- 
moved from jeers. Tall, slender with a 
command of restrained performance that 
dignifies the role, King undoubtedly will 
become one of the screen’s first-line players. 

He has excellent support from Joha 
Emery, as an aristocrat and officer fum- 
bling his way from the old. autocratie 
order into the new: from Larry Blake. 
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Richard Cromwell, Devine and 
many others. 

Barbara Read escapes from the com- 
monplace performances which have char- 
acterized her in the past, giving hints this 
time of possessing something more valu- 


able than mere beauty. 


Andy 


Production—Edmund Grainger gave the 
production sane executive cooperation and 
may divide with Whale the applause cer- 
tain to go with most of the picture. Both 
merit spanking for playing little boy with 
the comedy sequences turned over to Slim 
Summerville for personification. Curiously, 
none of Devine’s comedy turns sour, which 
may mean that he is a better clown than 
Summerville or merely that he was lucky 
and drew the prize loon sequences. 

Unforgettable is a scene which begins 
as a comedy and turns suddenly into a 
heart-breaking moment. The young sol- 
diers, back from war, are sent to school 
again. Their former teacher, with the 
utmost gravity, opens a desk and gives 
them toys and objects he had confiscated 
from them before they went away to war. 

Told this way, it may seem silly. Actual- 
ly, it is a scene of tremendous poignancy 
and does as much as any scene in the pic- 
ture to point the horror of what war does 
to youth. 


Letters and ft 


"DOLL MOTHER": Virginia 


Woman Collects Puppets to Teach 
World Good-Will 


They used to say that dolls were only for 
children. Nowadays, dolls are made for 
everyone. 

Renewed popularity in the last three 
years of marionettes and puppets has made 
the little figures popular—the sort of pals 
you like to have around when you can’t 
afford a dachshund Nice thing about 


Dolls from dried apples... 


a few cuts with a knife, 
a body and clothes complete character-studies of aged people in miniature 


Keystone 
some preservative varnish, 
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dolls is that they can be made out of 
anything—wood, paper, cloth, old stuffing, 
fruit-—even apples. 

This country has a “doll mother.” She 
is Mrs. MacDonald Douglass of 16 Wash- 
ington Terrace, Alexandria, Virginia. Tall, 
dark-haired and cultured, she has made a 
hobby of collecting dolls. For twenty 
years she has been a teacher and she began 
her collection before that time. Mrs. 
Douglass uses her dolls as an instrument 
of international good-will. During the 
last week she has told the press that the 
world would be a lot better off if people 
paid more attention to dolls. 

As a kindergarten teacher—years ago— 
she attended an international friendship 
meeting abroad. A speaker emphasized 
how sympathy with other countries could 
be engendered by teaching children games, 
songs and dances of other countries. 


Hint—Mrs. Douglass took the hint. Re- 
turning to this country, she talked over 
an idea—building up a doll collection for 
use in teaching. She was sure that the 
principle of giving children valuable 
knowledge about their contemporaries in 
other lands via dolls was the same as using 
one picture in place of a thousand words. 
Now, Mrs. Douglass has 338 dolls and 
fifteen more are on the way from all the 
world. They range in size from one-eighth 
of an inch to about nine inches. Mrs. 
Douglass estimates that the collection cost 
her about $3,000, but is worth many times 
that sum. She has had a number of offers 
from persons wanting to buy part or all 
of the collection, but never will seli it. 
Prize of the collection to her is a “babe” 
of Australian origin. She has been as- 
sured by consular agents and Australian 
officials that it is the only doll of its kind 
in existence. Like the other dolls, the 
Australian specimen is lifelike—even to 
the texture of hair and skin pigment. 


Materials—Mrs. Douglass’s dolls are made 
of bamboo, beeswax, rags, wood, china and 
composition material. Dresses consist of 
paper, leather, feathers, beads, lace and 
cloth. Some of the African dolls are 
carved from ebony, dressed in leather by 
natives themselves. One African child 
carved a figure of his Christian mission- 
ary, using corn-silk in making the hair. 

While looking for dolls in Bavaria, Mrs. 
Douglass visited Anton Lang, Christus of 
the Oberammergau Passion Play at that 
time. The Crown Prince of Germany was 
staying in the house at the same time. He 
showed great interest in her collection, 
making suggestions as to how she could 
get rare dolls in little-visited portions of 
the country. 

Once Mrs. Douglass went into a North 
African harem in search of good pieces. 
While there she got good ideas on dressing 
dolls by observing the women, who were 
engaged in fine brocade work, 

Once, in Lisbon, Portugal, a decade ago, 
she was trying to get costumes for some 
of her recently acquired dolls. Going to 
one shop she was outraged that no one 
paid any attention to her. She went to 
another shop and still couldn’t get any 
service. 


Revolt—She.asked her chauffeur what was 
the matter. He merely shrugged his 
shoulders. Finally, getting back to her 
hotel, she learned that there had been a 
revolution. 

On another occasion, in Hungary, she 
said she wanted to make a 100-mile trip 
to the peasant country. Accompanied by 


sixteen girls, she was loaded into three 
ramshackle cars. 

Outside Budapest, one of the cars broke 
down. Then, they all broke down. Dis- 
mayed, she wanted to know if she could 
make the tour to get the dolls she was 
after. The officials blandly said: 

“We don’t know. You hired these cars. 
They’re broken down. You want to go 
sixty miles. It’s up to you to find how 
you can get there.” 

She didn’t get there. 

Mrs. Douglass once had two dolls on a 
shipment sent by canoe by a chief in 
French Equatorial Africa. The shipment 
capsized in rapids and was lost. 

However, later she got several dolls from 
the same chief. The shipment started on 
August 22 and didn’t reach Virginia until 
January. 


MAN-HUNT: Secrets of 
Women Getting Husbands — As 
Told by a Man 


“Tr you’re living alone, you probably hate 
it. So—why not get marriec 

With these courageous words, Harvey 
A. Kalish, a mere man tho a Harvard 
graduate, tackles the country’s largest, 
most pressing feminine problem. 
library 
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Con- 


tinues worker Kalish: ‘Most 


to capture a husband, so it follows that 
most of them know remarkably little 
about the job.” 

To help the girls, Kalish has compiled 
a hand-book of the things men do and 
don’t fall for in the Battle of the Sexes. 
(“Why Not Get Married?” New York: 
E. P. Dutton; $1.50.) 

Lest there be any faint-hearted females 
in the rear, Mr. Kalish points out the rea- 
sons why the girls should march up to the 
altar with alacrity. Most young and mid- 
dle-aged women need the emotional ex- 
pression that marriage affords, he says. 


And even if that doesn’t make marriage 
tempting, they’d better consider the meal- 
ticket aspect of the situation. 

Even to-day, the openings in business 
or professions for women over forty are 
few. The unfair tendency of the business 
man is to turn over a coveted job to some 
young male and let the aging, qualified 
woman show him the ropes. 


Hunting—“So,” decides Harvey Kalish, 
“the wise woman will look around and 
get the situation well in hand. The day 
was when a girl just sat on her front stoop 
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every evening and waited for the young 
men to flock around. They flocked, but 
the depression has changed that. To-day, 
if you want to get married, you have to go 
out and hunt your man!” 

With the sporting instinct aroused, the 
modern miss primes herself for the chase. 
She answers first that perplexing question: 
Does my success as Little Red Riding 
Hood and Cinderella in the community 
theater mean I should be an actress? 


Chances are if she’s a smart girl, she'll 
realize she’s not going to put Helen Hayes 
to shame and get to work on the first pre- 
requisite of the hunt—self-evaluation. 

What does she want in a husband? If 
she must have a man with an income of 
$5,000 a year, a college education and a 
six-foot, muscular build, let her write it 
down on a slip of paper; then tuck the 
paper in the family jewel-box and look at 
it in another year. Perhaps in the mean- 
time she will have invented a new face- 
powder and made a fortune or inherited a 
million or two from a distant aunt. In 
either case, her requirements will change 
and she'll expect a lot more from the man 
she marries. 


Warning—But—a warning. Any young 
woman under twenty-five should make 
sure that she doesn’t turn down a hand- 
some, most eligible young man_ because 
he’s a trifle below the $5,000 class. After 
all, he hasn’t hit the top of his earning- 
power and he may climb into the $10,000 
range in a short time. 


Then, too, there are all those violent [it- 
tle likes and dislikes the average woman 
has to consider. If she’s going to be sim- 
ply wretched with a man who is shorter 
than she. she shouldn’t marry him. A 
great many women spend an unhappy life 
walking in low-heeled shoes, or stooping 
noticeably because their partners aren’t 
six-footers. 

Another word of caution: Don’t under- 
rate yourself. Nagged by family or friends, 
many a girl in desperation has married the 


first poor male who proposed and regretted 
it intensely ever afterward. At twenty, 
considering marriage to an unprepossessing 
man, the young hopeful may think, “Well, 
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if it doesn’t work out, I can always get 
a divorce.” 

Answers Mr. Kalish: “Don’t count on 
that. Divorces are still the rich woman’s 
luxury.” 


Plenty—Armed with these precautions, the 
adventuresome woman is ready to row 
her way down the River of Endeavor into 
the Sea of Matrimony. As she strokes 
along, one question will burn in her mind: 
“Man, where art thou?” And Harvey 
Kalish, chivalrous guide, soothes her with 
the pleasant truth—there are 1,500,000 
more men than women in the United 
States. But where? 

“Well, chiefly in the places where women 
don’t look for them,” answers Harvey 


Kalish. “Don’t go hunting in tea-rooms 
or bridge-clubs for eligible men. Instead, 
get out your local paper, go over the list 
of coming events. Pick out clubs and meet- 
ings where men will be in attendance. [i 
you like singing, bunt up a glee-club. Ii 
you like politics, try a political club. Visit 
a few places. Weed from your list all the 
spots that are not lucrative. When you 
have a prize list, keep going the rounds. 
selecting your men.” 

Other recommended locations: If you're 
the type that can make the boss notice you 
as something other than a dictaphone on 
heels, try the office. If you’re fond of 
dancing, worm your way into company 
dances and exclusive club affairs where at 
least forty men are thoughtless enough to 
forget to bring girls. 


Advice—Don’ts: Avoid the cruise or sum- 
mer hotel that you spend a small fortune 
preparing for. You'll meet an enormous 
group of head-hunters there with just the 
same purpose. Don’t carry on your hunt 
in the company of six or seyen compan- 
ions. No mere man can stand the sight 
of a vast herd of women coming at him. 
If you have to have some one along, take 


your best friend and hope that she won't 
get in the way. 

“Take advantage of all opportunities, 
even if it means losing a good deal of 
what is usually described as a woman’s 
dignity,” says Mr. Kalish. “These days 
| men are pretty shy. They don’t know how 
| to talk or act in the company of the gentler 
/sex—so you just have to take the lead 
pith ’em!” | 
‘Taking the lead may mean walking up 
+a perfectly strange man and asking him 
dance. Or—to speak to a casual ac- 
maintance on the street instead of merely 


saying “Hello.” It'll probably be like 
breaking into public speaking; but once 
the first icy dip is over, the water’s fine. 


Rebuffs—If the young man is shy, say 
half in jest when you meet him: “When 
are you inviting me out?” Perhaps he'll 
indicate that he doesn’t want to take you 
out. Then forget him and try another 
man. If you're shy and choose to sit de- 
murely in the corner waiting for him to 
come across, don’t be surprized if you’re 
left sitting. These days the competition 
is stiff and the go-getter brings home the 
husband. 

Additional tips for the campaign: 
Don’t dress to kill because men are usually 
overawed by too-smart clothes if they no- 
tice them at all. Don’t put on your new 
black dress and expect to knock him dead; 
men don’t like black. If you invite him 
to your apartment and he falls through 
the aged couch don’t get embarrassed, he 
probably thinks it’s cute. 

Ii you invite him to meet the folks, 
don’t introduce the whole family at once 
because he’ll be scared to death. Sneak in 
one or two members of the family at a 
visit. If you’re waging your campaign at 
home, warn mother and father that you'll 
hold down the trenches yourself. Allow 
no family encouragement or anxiety to 
show. 


Personality—Further personal hints: It 
your hair is a little dark, tint it up. Drag 
out your best clothes and wear them. They 
don’t improve hanging in the closet. 
Make sure your voice is pleasing. To 
improve your conversation get a cause, a 
hobby, knowledge of world affairs. Go in 
for the sports you've been intending to. 
Nothing improves the figure as much as 
regular exercise. 

Once all these suggestions are in effect 
and a number of suitors are in sight, the 
wise young woman narrows her choice to 
the one she’s most interested in. She 
encourages him to talk about himself. She 
avoids the suggestion of marriage by shot- 
gun, suicide or “you ought to.” 

He may require a little push in the form 
of: “Shall we set the date?” But by this 
time the man ought to be well enough in 
hand and so admirably selected that it’s 
just a matter of living happily ever after. 


THUMBING THE BOOKS 


History—‘‘Social and Cultural Dynamics.” 
By Pitirim A. Sorokin. (American Book 
Company; three volumes at $15 a set.) 
Since a fourth volume of this enormous 
undertaking is to come, no one is quite 
sure of the conclusions Professor Sorokin 
(Harvard) intends to draw. In the first 
three volumes of his work, Professor 
Sorokin delves into classical civilizations, 
makes charts and proves a point or two 
about the oldness of things that amaze us 
asmodern. Belongs to the Spengler-Pareto 
school of thought. 


American—“‘Personal Reminiscences.”” By 
Francesco Ventresca. (Daniel Ryerson; 
$2.75.) At nineteen, Francesco Ventresca 
landed in America with $8 in his pocket 
and not the faintest idea of how English 
was spoken. With admirable willingness 
to take advantage of the opportunities this 
country offers, he set to work, acquired 
four university degrees, traveled in Europe 
and did translating for the American Gov- 
ernment. His book is a meticulously writ- 
ten account of his experiences. 
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The Leexicographer "5 
Easy Chait 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


® 

As this Department receives a great many more 
inquiries than it can publish, only such of these 
as appeal to the Editors as of general interest to 
the greatest number of Readers are printed. 

To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers who require immediate attention will re-~ 


ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


academy.—“W. A. F.,” Redwood City, 
Calif—The name academy as a place of 
learning goes back to the Greek philos- 
opher Plato whose habit it was to impart 
instruction to his disciples and friends 
while strolling’ through the shady walks 
of the “grove of Academe.” The grove 
itself is supposed to have been owned by 
a mythological Greek hero, Academus, who 
befriended Castor and Polydeuces and 
whose land was thereafter held inviolate. 


hyphen (the).—“J. J. C.,.” Mexico, 
D. F—The hyphen is a visible sign of 
compounding, joining words to make a 
new unit of speech. Those who write or 
print stazned-glass window do so to make 
sure it will be understood the window is 
made of stained glass, and not a glass 
window that has been stained; the word 
being used in one instance technically and 
in the other, in its general sense. There 
are many similar combinations in which 
presence of the hyphen very definitely 
safeguards against ambiguity. There is 
nuch confusion in practise. Rules for com- 
pounding will be found in the Front Mat- 
ter of the New Standard Dictionary. The 
hyphen should not be sprinkled promiscu- 
ously through manuscript or print; neither 
should it be rudely ruled out. It has a 
proper and essential function that should 
be studied and respected. In many words 
where the hyphen was formerly quite gen- 
erally employed, present-day practise calls 
for the solid form, as in hatboz instead of 
hat-box. 


safari—‘S. S.,” New York City—This 
term is defined: “1. An expedition on 
foot, especially for the purpose of hunt- 
ing. 2. The porters and others employed 
in such an expedition. 3. A single day’s 
march; as, it is one safari to the river.” 
The word is derived from the Arabic 
safar, meaning journey, and it is pro- 
nounced sa-fa'ri—first a as in artistic, 
second a as in art, 2 as in police. 


think, believe—“P. H. P.,” Chicago, Ill. 
—According to Smith’s “Synonyms Dis- 
criminated,” “to think is used in three 
senses: 1, to express the ordinary opera- 
tion of the intellect; 2, an opinion formed 
in the mind; and 8, a belief in something 
as nearly, but not quite, certain. As, ‘Man 
is a thinking being. ‘I think him a censi- 
ble man.’ ‘I think that he has left the 
house.’ 

“To believe has also two meanings: 1,a 
decided faith; the other, nearly synony- 
mous with the third meaning of think, but 
with a rather stronger conviction. ‘I be- 
lieve so’; or, ‘I think so, but am not cer- 
tain. In this sense, believe rises upon 
think. For instance, I ask another, ‘Were 
these words uttered in the course of the 
conversation?’ Answer: ‘I think so,’ 
Question: ‘But do you say that you be- 
lieve they were?’ In this way, to think 
is to be disposed to believe; and to believe 
is tc have made up one’s mind to think.” 


Social Science 


MAKING BIRTHS EASIER FOR FATHERS 
Hospitals Are Providing Relaxing Salons for Fretting Sires 


At last recognition is being given this 
truism: Expectant fathers often take 
births much harder than mothers. 

To ease their anxiety, between 400 and 
500 of the newer hospitals with mater- 
nity wards have installed special receiv- 
ing lounges for the fathers. Their aim is 
to make restless papas so solidly com- 
fortable, so completely diverted, that they 
will forget their corridor-pacing and 
fretted questioning. 

In Indianapolis, the Methodist Hospi- 
tal accomplishes the trick by showing a 
movie, “Around the Clock With You and 
Your Baby.” Relaxed in overstuffed 
chairs, the becalmed males puff at cig- 
arettes while they watch it. Between 
showings they scan the latest magazines, 
placed at their elbow. If they are hungry, 
they can toddle around to the intramural 
drug store for a quick sandwich and a 
glass of soda-pop. 

This innovation springs from a new 

conception of the interests of hospital 
visitors. It is derived, in part, from a 
movement begun a decade ago to provide 
an escape for them from the atmosphere 
of sick-beds, drug-rooms and operating- 
rooms. 
Fear—The basic idea is that hospitals, for 
all their works of mercy, are places in- 
evitably filled with worry, sorrow and 
tragedy. This adds to the depressed feel- 
ings which ultimately are communicated 
to the patients. 

With the motto “cheer up the visitor 
and you cheer up the patient,” the occa- 
sional bazaars and rummage-shops of 
women’s auxiliaries and charitable agen- 
cies were transformed into permanent 
oases. 

Johns Hopkins’s Gate-House Shop was 
one of the first to open. Another was the 
White Elephant Shop of Chicago’s Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital. In New 
York, Presbyterian, Lenox Hill, Polyclinic 
and New York Hospitals installed lunch- 
eonettes or nooks, selling flowers, candy 
and gifts. 

As with many a social-science innova- 
tion to-day, it has remained for a small 
city to develop this movement to model 
proportions. In New Jersey’s rich and 
horsy Montclair, the socialite women’s 
auxiliary of Mountainside Hospital did 
not think the big-town hospitals had gone 
far enough. Many of their shops, they 
thought, were small, uninviting and had 
a news-stand air. They lacked hospitality 
and coziness. 


Free—In February, 1935, the women in- 
duced Director Charles H. Young to assign 
them room-space for a shop off the main 
first-floor corridor. He waived the rent, 
tossed in electricity, water and laundry. 
A well-known interior decorator did the 
place, gratis, in delicate peach. 

The hospital’s chief engineer did the 
carpentry and alteration work at cost. 
Equipment was obtained at wholesale. 
Finally, for capital, the auxiliary borrowed 
$100 each from sixteen prominent citizens. 

The first visitors were beside themselves 
with joy. On either side of the entrance 
they saw small, English cottage-type show- 
windows cut into corridor walls. Lighted, 
these were filled with gifts. 
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Over the door was the sign: Hospitality 
Shop. Inside, in a room eighteen by 
twenty feet, there were gay curtains, 
flowers in window-boxes, marble-topped 
food-and-drink counter with stools, a few 
tables, shelves and cases holding books. 

At the end of a year the shop paid back 
the $1,600 and had expanded into a glassed 
annex. It established a free tray-service 
to wards and rooms, sold sandwiches, 
soups, salads, cakes, pies, sodas and ice- 
cream. It rented radios and books. It held 
a raffle. It farmed out the flower con- 
cession to the town’s four leading florists. 
It started a wrapping and mailing service 
for gifts. 

A business success, it gets inquiries from 
hospitals in Oregon, Hawaii, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and New Jersey communi- 
ties. It has 350 open charge-accounts and 
an average daily “take” of $400 from about 
325 customers. At least seventy cups of 
coffee and sixty-five sandwiches usually 
pass over the counter and tables every day. 
Its soda-pop turn-over would be worthy of 
any small storekeeper. 

This novel institution is maintained by 
ninety-one volunteers, most of them Mont- 
clair society women and some of them 
Junior Leaguers. Most of their husbands 
or fathers are in business in New York. 


Labor — Garbed in attractively - tailored 
brown smocks provided by themselves, 
they stagger their hours so at least. two 
always are on duty. They serve as hostesses 
and helpers, sell, wait on table, wash dishes 
and make sandwiches and salads. 

In the evening, a couple of Junior 
Leaguers take sandwiches, drinks and 
candies around to the Nurses’ Home, call- 
ing at individual rooms. 

If a pleased customer proffers a tip, they 
accept with good humor, putting it in a 
special box. It goes, with all other profits, 
back to the hospital for charity. 


Walter Engel for Literary Digest 


The Hospitality Shop 


The shop is a meeting-place for doctors, 
nurses, patients and visitors. Located in 
a hospital of 355 beds which serves several 
adjacent towns, it is a fountain of ro- 
mance and humor. A _ local clergyman 
popped in one day, jovially joining a crowd 
at the raffle-board. He won a woman’s 
nightgown, parted with this confiding re- 
mark: “If you want to win, you boys 
have got to turn your collars around!” 

Since it no longer is necessary to call a 
taxi and ride down-town for a snack, visi- 
tors relish the thought of passing anxious 
moments in the cheery shop. One grateful 
father, whose wife was there a long time, 
gravely ill, burst with joy at news of a 
son’s arrival, thrusting a $10 tip upon the 
night manager. A woman whose child had 
died there wouldn’t come back until she 
was rewon to the hospital through the 
shop’s help to a friend. 

A local coal-dealer came to await the 
arrival of a grandchild, stayed until 3 A.M. 
sipping black coffee and joking, altho his 
wife persistently phoned him to come 
home. Expectant fathers occasionally 
bring champagne along, say, “Put this on 
ice. 

One woman patient wrote the hospital 


after her discharge that the only grievance 


she had against the shop was that her 
husband spent most of his time there. 


Ichthyophagites—A fish-dealer and his wife 
sat with tear-stained faces at the counter 
almost day and night for two weeks while 
their son lay between life and death after 
an appendectomy. When the boy pulled 
through, the father offered hostesses the 
pick of his best fish for weeks. 

A woman standing vigil at the bedside 
of her husband, hopelessly ill of heart- 
disease, could not eat. A society woman 
on duty, knowing her casually, took up 
some titbits and persuaded her to eat. 
Thereafter, for six weeks, the shop filled 
all her food needs. 

One day a young girl awaiting admit- 
tance to a ward stopped in for a soda and 
helped a young man visitor select flowers. 
for his sick mother. Soon, he was taking 
flowers up to her. A month afterward, 
they became engaged. 

Women visitors often park their children 


+++ an oasis for expectant fathers in a Montclair hospital 
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with the shop attendants. Around noon, 
it is not uncommon to see a_ half-dozen 
Montclair school-teachers sitting at the 
small tables. “We like to sit and rest—it 
is the only good place in the neighbor- 
hood,” they say. 


Cynosure—One day, two men visitors who 
showed more than a cursory interest in 
the place announced they were New York 
hotel-keepers who had come over to see it. 

At 8:30 A.M., when business begins, 
doctors usually can be found leaning 
against the door waiting for opening. A 
doctor who operates early in the morning 
is a regular breakfast customer. Another 
doctor who formerly went home for lunch 
has it at the shop because he likes the 
pumpkin pie. Around 4 o'clock, nurses 
like to stroll in for a cup of tea and an 
exchange of corridor gossip. 

The Hospitality Shop has given a prac- 
tical education to many a Montclair so- 
cialite. Some of these women give orders 
to servants, drive to the hospital, don 
their smocks and wait on table. Girls who 
take time off to wield a tennis-racket or 
a golf-club later stoop over a sink and 
splash at dishes. Said one young lady, 
daughter of a Wall Street broker: 

“Don’t ever tell my mother you saw me 
washing dishes—I wouldn’t dare do it at 
home.” 


Chefs—If the volunteers don’t know how 
to cook, they are promptly taught how. 
it’s no secret that some wealthy New 
York commuters lately have been finding 
their wives preparing meals especially for 
them. 

Some of the young women never have 
been in a kitchen before. One, told to put 
/on a can of soup, took her superior lit- 
erally, placed an unopened can of it on a 
| red-hot stove. 

“Don’t you think it’s nearly done?” she 
‘called over her shoulder. 

The superior grabbed it in time to pre- 
‘vent an explosion. “In another second, 
we'd all be done, silly goose!” she ex- 
(claimed. 


PREMARITAL TESTS: States 
: Awake to Disease Dangers, Hold up 
| Marriage-Licenses 


The boy paled. The girl blushed. 

“T’m sorry.” The clerk turned away. 
‘“T can’t do anything for you until you 
‘comply with the law.” 

The young couple, still holding hands, 
; stared blankly. 

What happened? Nothing, except that 
1a boy and a girl in love decided, on the 
iimpulse of a moment, to get married. 
“Let’s do it now and surprize every- 
Ibody! Here’s the court-house—we'll get 
a license!” The boy’s eyes sparkled. 

“Let’s!” The girl’s face glowed. 

Boldly, they entered a_ Connecticut 
|Marriage-License Bureau. He hesitated. 
'-"Go ahead,” she whispered, giving him a 
llittle shove, “we’re here!” The boy 
ts,uared his shoulders, faced the license 
cchork, 

“I—we—well, you see, sir, we want to 
ket married. We’d like a license, please.” 
“All right. Hand over your certificates 
(from the United States Public Health 
‘Service and I’ll give you one.” The clerk 
Moked over his spectacles. 
>I don’t understand, sir,” the boy said, 
id® his face clouded. The clerk noted his 
sepnfusion. “I see you don’t.” His tone 
‘anged. “You kids thought you could 
just dash in here and get married, didn’t 

A 


et 


you? Well, not in Connecticut. There’s 
a law in this State that says you, yes, and 
the young lady there, too, have to file a 
physician’s certificate that you’re free from 
venereal disease before you can get a 
license to marry.” 

Embarrassed, buoyancy gone, the boy 
and girl turned and went away. 


Fight—But it happens every day. A lot 
of people do not know that a modern and 
up-to-date warfare is being waged against 
social diseases, especially syphilis and 
gonorrhea, and that one of the ways of 
fighting it is passing State laws re- 
quiring health certificates in exchange for 
marriage-licenses. 

Boards of Education, churches and med- 
ical associations are joining forces to 
stamp out one of the greatest evils of all 
time. Dr. Henry P. Talbot, Director of 
the Connecticut State Bureau of Venereal 
Diseases, stated recently that his depart- 
ment made a study of seventy-eight mar- 
riage-license applicants who were found to 
have communicable syphilis and that only 
ten of them knew they were suffering from 
the disease. 

Premarital tests aim at averting tremen- 
dous economic loss (State care of idiot 
children in asylums, etc.) , as well as avoid- 
ing needless anguish and suffering. Even 
in far-off Bagdad, there is a proposal be- 
fore the Government to require prospective 
brides and bridegrooms to obtain medical 
certificates before marriage. 

In Germany and Turkey, premarital 
health examinations are compulsory; in 
other countries they are voluntary, but 
encouraged, and in some cases are “volun- 
tary” under some pressure. 


Code—Dr. Charles J. Brin of Beth-Israel 
Hospital, New York, in “Medicine in the 
Bible,” says: 

“Moses, the great sanitarian, recognized 
the food-urge and the sex-urge as the basic 
passions which control man’s short sojourn 
upon this small planet. He legislated ac- 
cordingly and stressed cleanliness, hygiene 
and prophylaxis. The Mosaic dietary code 
and the Mosaic sex-hygiene regulations 
are as potent a factor in the health of man 
to-day as they were over 3,000 years ago. 
Sex matters were discussed candidly and 
from a health standpoint in the Bible. 

“Every male and female knew his or 
her place and function in life and it was 
their communal duty to fulfil it. At the 
age of thirty, Joseph was the Freud of 
Egypt, he was a dreamer and a master 
interpreter of dreams.” 

As for venereal diseases, Doctor Brin 
says in the Old Testament they were not 
classified as a distinct group. “Uncleanli- 
ness resulting from promiscuous acts of 
intercourse is brought out in many pas- 
sages. But Leviticus 15 is devoted to a 
thoroughly detailed description of one of 
the most loathsome diseases resulting from 
intercourse . . . and the diagnosis, man- 
agement and after-care as described here, 
more than 3,000 years ago, can not, with 
a few minor exceptions, be improved upon 
to-day.” 


Uniformity—That people will defy conse- 
quences is proved every day, in the opin- 
ion of a public-health officer who says, 
“You can’t keep people from marrying 
and the harder you make it, the more de- 
termined some of them are to go ahead. 
We know from experience that inter- 
marriage of epileptics and imbeciles should 
be restricted, yet marriage between them 
is not more likely to result in tragedy than 
intermarriage of syphilitics. 

“Trains, automobiles, air-planes cross 
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Kodak 


VOLLENDA 
$44.50 


Nats with a Kodak Vollenda, 
you'll find it an easy step from 
conventional “‘snapshooting”’ to 
all-round ‘‘miniature’’ work— 
spur-of-the-moment “‘off-guard”’ 
pictures, sport scenes alive with 
action, rainy-day pictures, indoor 
snapshots under Photofloods. 
Hard shots come easy to the 
Vollenda; it has an anastigmat f.3.5 
lens, 1/500-second shutter. Nega- 
tives are sharp, capable of extreme 
enlargement — especially when 
Kodak Panatomic Film is used. 
See it at your dealer’s; you'll 
marvel that so fine a “miniature” 
can be sold for $44.50... Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


DETAILS: 


e Anastigmat f.3.5 lens 


e Compur-Rapid shutter, with 
9 speeds (I to 1/500 second) 
Action front 
Revolving lens mount; focus- 
es from 3!/2 feet to infinity 
Optical eye-level finder 

@ Depth-of-focus scale 
16 pictures, 13/16 x 19/16 inches, 
on a roll of ‘vest pocket” film 


Only Eastman makes the Kodak 
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borders every day, carrying couples who 
are forbidden licenses in one State but can 
get them in another where laws, if any, 
are more lax. There is no way to stop it 
until every State law makes it impossible 
without proof of physical responsibility. 

The purpose of such laws, as Doctor 
Talbot summarizes them, is sixfold: 

1. Education of public in regard to syphilis, 
its methods of spread, probability of trans- 
mission to marital partner and offspring. 

2. Means of postponing marriage between 
an infected person and another while in the 
communicable stage of disease. ; 

38. Stimulus to infected persons consider- 
ing marriage, to recommence treatment that 
has been neglected. 


4. Prevent birth of congenital syphilitic 
children, 
5. Decrease number of persons, children 


and adults having to enter mental defective 
or other institutions, because of the effect 
syphilis has on the central nervous system. 

6. Promote marital happiness. 

Kansas requires no premarital physical 
examination of any kind, but a bill backed 
by the State Medical Association was killed 
by the House of Representatives at the last 
session. The State Board of Health, while 
advocating Wassermann tests for both par- 
ties to a marriage-license, failed to push the 
bill because such a law might cause a de- 
crease in the number of licenses issued. 

Last year, Connecticut made 14,601 offi- 
cial premarital blood-tests under its year- 
and-a-half-old law. And in other States? 
The United Press, completing a 1937 forty- 
eight-State canvass of premarital legisla- 
tion, offers findings of significance in mod- 
ern education: 


Survey—States having no existing laws, 
and none pending, are Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee,* Virginia, 
Washington and West Virginia. 

States having defeated previous at- 
tempted legislation are California, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania, South Carolina and Utah. 

Provisions in those States having laws 
are as follows: 


Requires men 
be examined 
Requires both 
be examined 
Simple affdavit 
Physician’s 
State affidavit 
Law pending 


aftidavit 


Alabama 
Connecticut 
Il‘inois 
*Louisiana x 
Michigan x 
Nebraska x 
** New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York x 
*«*North Carolina x 
***k*kNorth Dakota x 
Oregon x 

Texas x 

**e+*V ermont 

Wisconsin X 
Wyoming x 


y 
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wm 
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* 


* 


*Examination fee limited to $2, which is insufficient for 
Wassermann. 

**Town Clerk must get permission of State Board of 
Health. 

**#*Law passed in 1925, repealed in 1935, 

**Pollowing also forbidden to marry: 
habitual criminals, epileptics, imbeciles, 
idiotic, insane, advanced tuberculosis. 


Drunkards, 
feeble-minded, 


*****Venereals who do marry are subject to not less 
than two years, not less than $500 fine. 


*Law enacted last spring as a result of the 
Sneedville child-marriage publicity, carries 
no provision for premarital examinations. 


During debate on measure, legislators men- . 


tioned advisability of including examination, 
but no amendments were proposed. Can not 
amend again before 1939. 


Youth 


JAMBOREE: Tent-City of Boy 
Scouts, Where One Good Turn 


Deserves Another 


A khaki-clad army invaded Washington 
this week, encamped itself on both banks 
of the Potomac and sang and cheered 
around a huge campfire the same night. 

It was not a warring force, but an in- 
ternational army of peace and brotherhood 
—-an army of 27,000 boys—gathered from 
twenty-five nations for America’s first 
National Boy Scout Jamboree. 

When the scouts arrived, man and boy 
wearing shorts, official Jamboree uniform, 
the 350 acres of camp-grounds donated 
by Congress and prepared for occupation 
by the War Department and the Public 
Health Bureau were a skeleton city only. 
Then, swarming beneath the trees along 
the river, 714 troops of thirty-three boys 
each unrolled tents from packs carried on 
their backs (no suitcases were allowed) , 
collected disassembled tables, pans, pots, 
water-buckets and nails from the quarter- 
master’s tent and built themselves a city. 


Tenting—It was a city of red, blue, yellow 
and green tents. From every section of 
the country came a different variety— 
wall-tents, miner’s tents, forester’s tents 
and pup-tents, even an assortment of wig- 
wams. And it is a healthy city, for every 
boy was examined by a physician before 
being admitted to camp and strictest sani- 
tary regulations were in force. 

Once settled, the routine of Jamboree 
life got under way with a mammoth scout 
campfire, to be followed each night until 
July 9 by arena displays of woodcraft, 
life-saving, athletics and other scouting 
skills. 

On Independence day, all 27,000 scouts, 
with thousands of visitors, will gather at 
the base of the Washington Monument for 
a great convocation service. President 


Roosevelt, also Honorary President of the 


Wide World 
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Boy Scouts of America, will review the 
army next week, driving between single 
columns lined up on both sides of Con- 
stitution Avenue from the Capitol to 
Lincoln Memorial. 

Since an infantile paralysis epidemic two: 
years ago forced the President to cancel 
the Jamboree planned to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of scouting in 
America, the nation’s 1,075,000 scouts 
have dreamed and schemed for this week’s. 
encampment. 

On their own initiative, they have 
eared traveling expenses and the $25: 
Jamboree fee by doing odd jobs: Building; 
and selling bird-houses, mowing lawns,, 
selling newspapers, raising gardens, caring: 
for babies, cleaning garages and selling: 
scrap-paper. One Livermore, California,. 
lad even sold a horse he had raised from: 
a colt. a 

So, this week, 27,000 of them converged: 
on Washington—by train (at special one- 
cent-a-mile fares), bus, auto, boat, air, 
bicycle and on foot—living examples of 
the keystone to scouting’s character-build- 
ing function—self-reliance. 


Feats—Most spectacular efforts to reach 
Washington were made by twenty-four- 
year-old Scoutmaster Juan Carmona and’ 
his twenty-one-year-old Patrol Leader 
Rafael Angel Petit, who wore out twelve 
pairs of boots walking 8,000 miles from. 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Setting out with official blessings om 
January 11, 1935, they arrived in Wash- 
ington a fortnight ago, bronzed and smil-. 
ing. Through interpreters, they told of 
thirty months of encounters with poison- 
ous snakes, wild animals, insects, jungle- 
fever, tropical rain and a diet of monkey- 
meat and coconuts during a food shortage. 

They had crossed El Choco Columbiano,. 
a great jungle region south of Panama. 
never before crossed by a white man. 
They had met “too-friendly” San Blas In- 
dians in Panama (they’re the ones who 
shrink victims’ heads to the size of a base- 
ball) , also bandits in Honduras. Courage, 
they found, grew out of fear. 


Another arduous journey also was made 
by Arthur Freeman and Philip La For- 


Rafael Petit and Juan Carmona soothe their sore feet on the Capi 
i ¢ apitol st 
after walking 8,000 miles to attend the American Boy Scout Mawbaee 
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tune, farm-reared scouts from Victoria, 
Canada, who bicycled all the way to 
Washington, bearing with them a letter 
from Prime Minister Mackenzie King to 
President Roosevelt. 

Among the 400 foreign scouts at the 
Jamboree, first to arrive were Hans J. 
Wouterlood and Jef L. M. Herold from 
the Netherlands, bringing several pairs of 
wooden shoes to trade for arrows and 
tomahawks with the many Indians and 
cowboys they expected to meet! 

Indeed, trading or “swapping,” as the 
scouts term it, is a major hobby at any 
jamboree. The sign-language for exchange 
is universal and the thirty Polish scouts 
who arrived from Gdynia last week can 
trade their hand-made neckties and wood- 


carving brought from the Tatra Moun- 
tains for neckerchief slides made of red- 


wood cones from California without any 
trouble at all. Some scouts of different 
countries even swap uniforms. 


Good Turn—International understanding 
and friendship has been as strongly em- 
phasized in scouting as patriotism ever 
since the “good turn” of an English scout 
was responsible for scouting’s introduction 
to America, 

Lost in a London fog, William D. Boyce, 
Chicago publisher, was guided to his des- 
tination by a friendly little boy who re- 
fused a proffered tip, explaining that he 
was a scout, so did not accept tips for 
courtesies. The American, surprized at a 
boy who refused money, asked the lad to 
wait and tell him more about scouting. 
The boy escorted him to the office of Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, founder of scouting 
in Britain, since 1920 Chief Scout of the 
World. 

From this accidental meeting grew plans 
for the Boy Scouts of America, incorpo- 
rated in 1910 by Mr. Boyce, Edward S. 
Stewart and Stanley Willis. In 1916, Con- 
gress granted a Federal charter. 

To-day, with patriotism, character and 
international brotherhood as important 
scouting ideals as ever, the Good Turn is 
the day-by-day basis of making a scout, 
but it is not supposed to be bragged about 
or even told. 

Despite competition from other organ- 
izations and outside interests, scouting is 


Hans Wouterlood and Jef Herold, 


‘ lands, rest from a hike around New York in wooden shoes 


Poem of the Week 
The Ancient Coquette 


She neared the nineties, but she said 
to me: 

“T do not want an undertaker’s shroud 

Put on me when I’m dead; 

J want to be attired in something filmy. 

Like a cloud, with little bows of ribbon 
here and there... .” 

From the deep sockets where her eyes 
had shrunk 

She looked and smiled. She said: 

“Tl tell you where you'll find the 
dress— 

It’s upstairs in my trunk; 

I thought it well to be prepared for 
fate... 

And there’s 
side— 

See that my head is not placed stiff 
and straight, 

But turning just a little to the side; 

And my hair nicely waved and with a 
part; 

A few flowers on my breast or in my 
hand 

I wish to look my best when I depart 


On my long journey to the promised 
land!” 


another thing I wish he- 


erers 


From “Verses of a Happy Lady,” 
Eleanor Van Winkle. (San 
Tom Givens Dawson.) 


by 
Diego: 


growing. America has 1,075,000 scouts, 
the rest of the world about 2,000,000. To 
many a boy, scouting has developed a way 
of life, has given a practical education. 
To some it has presented a vocation. Ex- 
ample: Fred Waring, who got his first yen 
for music when his scoutmaster let him 
play the troop’s bugle. 

When 1,000 of the boys now in Wash- 
ington arrive in Holland on July 30 for 
the fifth World Jamboree, they will find 
thousands of other boys, speaking different 
languages, but believing in and doing the 
same things they do. 

Only big countries not to be represented 
will be Germany, Italy and Russia, all of 
which have abolished voluntary scout 
membership in favor of compulsory affili- 
ation with little Nazi, little Fascist and 
little Communist armies. 


scouts from the Nether- 
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8rd year. Graduates: Lee racy Foray Shannon, Fred Astaire, 

Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musical 

Comedy, Opera. Personal ‘Development, Culture, Stock Theatre 

Training a pearance while learning. For catalog write Secretary 
LIPTON, “68 West 85 St., N. Y. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


| Bee Accountants and .’8 earn ae: 000 to $15,000 a year. 

Thousands of firms need Hees ae 14 one Brett P Public Sesh 
ants in the U.S. We train you thoroly at home in spare time for C AL 
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uonecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of 8, 
inclading members of the American Institute of Accountants. Write 
for free book. **Accountancy, the Profession that Pay 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 752-H, Chicago 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,350 C. P. A.'s 


You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STAMMER 


Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 36 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 1106, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FALSE TEETH 


Klutch holds them tight all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate so 
snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played with. You 
can eat and talk as well as you did with your 
own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your druggist 
hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes but 
send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2517-G, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Music 


FIDDLER HATES MAKING BIG SPLASH 
Virtuoso Spalding Spending Summer Learning How to Dive 


Cosmo-Sileo Co. 


Albert Spalding takes a "belly-flop" 


co 1 Seas 
m a lousy diver! 

For the first time in many years, Albert 
Spalding, forty-eight-year-old American 
violinist, is going to relax during the next 
few months at his Great Barrington, Mas- 
sachusetts, estate. His principal effort is 
going to be trying to stop making “belly- 
flops,” in his pool. 

Now, it may not be dignified for one of 
the world’s greatest musicians to talk 
about his diving prowess, but Spalding 
always has been an individualist. In his 
career he has done and said most of the 
things that musicians always have wanted 
to say and do. Tradition and convention 


Cosmo-Sileo Co. 


halt most fiddlers; it’s Spalding’s conten- 
tion that one still can be a human being 
and a.musician at the same time. 

One warm night last week, Spalding was 
the featured soloist at the opening concert 
of the New York Stadium’s summer 
season. That was his last official chore for 
the next few months. Now he’s in the 
country composing, diving and playing 
tennis. His best pal is Androcles (“Andy”) , 
a police-dog who is his most forthright 
critic. 

There’s a and 


story about Andy 


it’s connected with the picture on this 
A press-agent came around and 


page. 


Press pictures bore Mr. Spalding's dog 


30 


wanted to get the dog and the musician 
together. } 

Spalding didn’t mind; but the dog did. 
He just walked out into the garden and 
uttered a vociferous canine _ protest. 

The press-agent wanted Spalding to 
appear as if he was playing something of 
Bach or Beethoven, but Andy would have 
none of that. He doesn’t like classical 
music. Give him Duke Ellington or swing- 
music any time. 

Andy finally posed for the picture. He 
growled and “yipped” and_ almost bit 
oft the photographer’s leg. He’s getting 
accustomed to the peculiar antics of the 
press, however, since A. Atwater Kent 
made him the basis of an after-dinner 
speech. Mr. Kent may have fabricated 
a bit, according to Spalding. What he 
said was that whenever the violinist was 
away, playing on the radio, the dog rec- 
ognized the tone of the playing, gave a 
cheering growl beside the radio. The dog 
is alleged even to have found a way to 
shut off the radio with his teeth. 


Copy—Mr. Spalding has been called “the 
best copy” in the musical world. He spins 
a good yarn when he isn’t saying things 
like “you can’t air-condition music” or, 
“because of mechanical devices, music 1s 
now reaching the masses for the first time, 
just as books reached them when printing 
was invented.” 

Most unprintable yarn he tells about 
himself is what an innocent radio an- 
nouncer in Oklahoma City called his 
Guarnerius violin. No one enjoyed hear- 
ing Spalding tell this more than the radio- 
man himself. 

Spalding is especially fond of a tale told 
in Cue recently about his fiddling for 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York City 
when they were both on a_troop-ship 
in the War. Now, he tops that by another 
yarn about War-time days which came to 
light in Colorado last year. 

Written by T. M. Nial, the story remi- 
nisces how the three men (Spalding, La- 
Guardia and the writer, were in an Italian 
detachment. Spalding found himself as a 
buck private in the Aviation Section de- 
tachment bound for Caporetto. He was 
on C deck. Passengers on A and B deck 
wanted to hear him play, but Captain 
LaGuardia said: “He’s along as an inter- 
preter. What he does with his violin play- 
ing is his personal business.” He opposed 
ordering Spalding up to play but Spalding 
came up anyway. 


Yarn—At the opening of the Colorado 
Springs Art Center, Spalding was ap- 
proached by Major Saulnier, commandant 
of a military post. Said the major: 

“Pve never liked any violinist as much 
since I heard a private during the War. 
We were crossing the Channel, it was 
rough as... and they brought up a 
violinist .. .” 

“Wait a minute,” Spalding enthused. 
“Tl finish that story: 

“I was that violinist. We were down in 
the cattle-hold and I wanted to do any- 
thing to get out. When they called me up 
to play, I resolved to play and play until 


my fiddle broke rather than go back down. 


Finally, I sneaked out and hid under a 
funnel. 


bunk there for the night .. .” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Major 
Saulnier. “You were the one who had the 
blanket. And, boy,—did we sleep on that 


jumpy twenty-four-hour crossing of the 
Channel.” 


An officer came along with a. 
blanket and wanted to know if he could’ 
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Fish—A rain of fish was reported on El 
Pantano Plateau, Honduras, by consular 
officials. Peasants asserted that thousands 
of small sardines had descended from the 
heavens during a downpour of rain. They 
fled what they regarded as the presence of 
evil spirits. 

Citizen—Thomas Donald, ninety-one- 
year-old native of Scotland, received his 
final citizenship papers after fifty-six 
years of waiting since he took out the first 
naturalization paper. In Paterson, New 
Jersey, he said he just never got around 
to finishing the job. 


Mushrooms — Mrs. Grover Harris of 
Bladensburg, Ohio, is the new champion 
of the mushroom gatherers. Her latest 
speed was 500 mushrooms in less than 
thirty minutes. 

* * * 

Smelis—First Officer Magnus Lecknes of 
the City of Rayville laconically comment- 
ed on a long voyage from Calcutta with 
a cargo of 1,500 monkeys and a smatter- 
ing of pythons, cat-bears, Indian birds, 
kangaroos, swans, elephants, and mission- 
aries. “It stinks,” he said. 


* * % 


Pickings—“There hasn’t been a good 
watch-lifter in town in twenty years,” 
avers Acting Captain William J. Raftis, 
who has retired after twenty-eight years 
of plaguing New York City pickpockets. 


Yodeler—Carl J. Kress, thirty-one-year- 
old proprietor of a New Jersey bookbind- 
ing business, believes he is the only li- 
censed yodeler in the country. He has 
applied for a renewal of his last year’s 
permit to yodel in Eagle Rock Reserva- 
tion from 8 A.M. to 8:45 A.M. 


* * * 


Tooth—The ten-minute-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Mock of Moline, Ill- 
inois, was the world’s youngest dental 
patient. Without an anesthetic, a dentist 
yanked a loose tooth—to the accompani- 
ment of howls worthy of the baby’s elders. 


* * * 


Picket—Mrs. Edith Brockman of St. 
Louis, a professional picket for eight years, 
earned a total of $9,440 at the rate of $1 
an hour. She is just finishing her annual 
vacation. 

* * * 

Big Pond—The U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is keeping an anxious seismograph 
tuned on Lake Mead, the gigantic arti- 
ficial lake impounded by Boulder Dam. 
It is feared that the 41,518,125,000 tons of 
water in the lake may act as a trigger to 
touch off latent earthquakes in this region. 
A great many violent tremors have been 

- recorded there in the past. 


* * % 


Big Feet—Women who go in for strenu- 

- ous physical-education programs are likely 

‘to get bulging biceps and big feet. Dr. 
- George Gage of Massachusetts State Col- 
y lege issues the warning. He says women 
~~ don’t need overdeveloped muscles and 
~ recommends swimming and walking as the 


* best all-around sports for girls. 
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HOW’S THAT FOR ECONOMY? 


And remember, every shave is won- 
derfully cool and smooth. In this 
abundant, lingering lather are certain 
gentle lubricants that soften the 
skin and make the razor’s course 
across the face easy and pleasant. 
Men with tough beards and sensitive 
skins often prefer Listerine Shaving 
Cream to brushless creams, noted 
for their lotion-like effect. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, Editor, Teacher 
For All Thinking Men and Women 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


How to Speak English Effectively 


A 260-page volume, written for the purpose of help- 


How to Use English 


Over 650 pages of valuable advice on how to make 


ing persons who are interested in speaking correctly. | the most effective use of English. $2.50; by mail, 


$1.75; by mail, $1.89. $2.64. 
A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English 


It treats of the hundred and one ques- 
tions that arise in daily speech and cor- 
respondence which are not touched on by 
the dictionary. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Words We Misspell 


A perfect guide to correct spelling of 
10,000 words often misspelled in busi- 
ness. Also shows correct formation of 
plurals, divisions into syllables, and tells 
why one word should be used instead of 
another. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Desk-Book of Twenty-five Thousand 


Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 


A record in concise and interesting style 
of the Origin, Growth, Development, and 
Mutations of the English Language. 
Fourth Edition. $2; by mail, $2.14. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 


Contains directions to authors on the 
manner of preparing copy, correcting 
proofs, submitting manuscripts, copy- 
right laws, etc. LKighth edition, revised 
and enlarged, now ready. 154 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases in 


Words Frequently Mispronounced 


Embracing English, Foreign, Bible, and 
Geographical Terms and Proper Names 


Carefully Pronounced, Annotated and Coneisely De- | A comprehensive volume explaining 11,000 terms and 
fined. Cloth, 942 pages, $2.50; Indexed, $3.00; by | phrases in vernacular English. 506 pages, $2.50; by 
mail, 14¢ extra. mail, $2.64. 


English Speech and Literature 


De Bekker. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


By Frank H. Vizetelly and Leander J. 


The saga of a new world civilization 


The Story of King Cotton 


BY HARRIS DICKSON 


The story of King Cotton in America is the saga of the 
white men and black who created a civilization unique upon 
this ancient earth, a civilization that rose and battled and fell, 
then struggled up again to play its part in the building of 
the nation. Those who serve the King, and there are some 
14,000,000 in this country alone who derive their livelihood 
from him, do not look upon him as a mere agricultural 
commodity, but as a vital force inextricably interwoven with 
their daily destinies. 


Colorful, Dramatic, Factual 


Harris Dickson brings to his subject all the 
color and drama that it demands. In popular, 
readable style he sketches the early history of 
cotton; writes of the problems of to-day, the 
mechanical cotton-picker, the menace of the 
boll-weevil, share cropping and government in- 
tervention. The host of men and women who 
are dependent on the cotton crop will find much 
uluminating information on their problems; and 
the intelligent reader will find this a stimulating 
discussion of a vital subject. 


Illustrated, Price, $2.50; 
$2.64, Postpaid 


At All Bookstores, or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Fashions 


RED REVOLUTION IN MEN'S CLOTHING 
Bright Colors for Sport Presage End of Apparel's Drab Age 


“Those blue shirts and yellow ties. Dear 
me!” 

A very blonde, very pretty, very slender, 
very British fashion designer called New 
York reporters into the Fashion Academy 
at Rockefeller Center one day last week 
to tell them the worst. Her name is Mrs. 
Angela Shepherd, she is twenty-four and 
she thinks the American male dresses just 
too frightifully. 

“T have not,” she sighed, “seen a single 
well-dressed man since I arrived.” 

The National Association of Merchant 
Tailors of America, however, has seen at 
least twenty-three. Last spring, anticipat- 
ing men’s clothing sales surpassing even 
the 1929 peak, it conducted a nation- 
wide vote to select the twelve best-dressed 
men in America.* On the supposition, 
perhaps, that actors are men apart, the 
tailors also selected the eleven best-dressed 
Hollywood males.** 


Display—Since the Glacial Age forced men 
to don bearskins for protection from icy 


*Rating by points: Anthony Drexel Biddle 
of Philadelphia, 115; Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago, 84; Edward T. Stotesbury of Philadel- 
phia, 81; William Rhinelander Stewart of 
New York, 63; Milton Holden of New York, 
62; Joseph E. Widener of Philadelphia, 61; 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of New York, 60; Wil- 
liam Goadby Loew of New York, 59; Lucius 
Beebe of New York, 57; T. Markoe Robinson 
of Long Island, 51; Claude K. Boettcher of 
Denver, 32; Conde Nast of New York, 32. 

**Movie actors’ rating: Clarke Gable, 35; 
Lewis Stone, 26; William Powell, 25; Robert 
Taylor, 24; Robert Montgomery, 23; Ronald 
Colman, 21; Herbert Marshall, 20; Adolph 
Menjou, 14; Clive Brook, 13; Franchot Tone, 
12; Nelson Eddy, 12. 


Jerome Zerbe 


Lucius Beebe .. . among the 
best-dressed men in winter 
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winds, mankind has worn more—or less— 
than necessity demanded. From filed teeth 
and brilliant sarongs in the tropics to gay 
mackinaws in the North Woods, the ten- 
dency toward decoration is inherent in the 
human being. 

Casual observation at resorts, where 
men have got up from their sick-bed of 
drabness, show the peacock no pea-hen 
would be. Even in semiformal attire, male 
stylists put their stamp of approval on 
such heresies as plum-colored dinner jack- 
ets, the mixing of odd trousers and coats. 


Publicity—In line with increasing style 
consciousness derived from Esquire draw- 
ings cf Fellows, Stewart and Saalburg, 
newspapers in large cities throughout the 
country devote columns, even whole sec- 
tions, to men’s wear. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, advising men to watch the hang of 
their trousers, exhorts: 

“Tf you are going to make your figure 
an asset, as The Plain Dealer men’s figure 
contest advocates, don’t spoil a good start 
with a poor finish!” The Chicago Daiiy 
Tribune goes lyrical on the subject of 
bright sweaters: 

“Light-weight materials make sweater- 
shirts ideal for laundering because they 
may be tubbed and blocked at night.” 

The New York American shows all the 
enthusiasm of women’s Vogue in describ- 
ing accessories: 

“Another smart novelty belt is made of 
a os ribbon-like jacket over a rubber lin- 
ing! 


Likeness—The silk ribbons of The Amer- 
zcan unmask an underlying principle which 
escapes most writers on the subject of 
dress; there is a cyclical tendency of males 
and females to dress alike. According to 
Romain de Tirtoff-Erté, artist contributor 
to Harper's Bazaar, Vogue, I’ Illustration, it 
was no accident that in War days women 
began wearing trousers and dressing like 
men. Nor is it any accident that men are 
following women into gay beach costumes 
and sports clothes (where the going is 
safer, at first) . 

Mr. de Tirtoff-Erté has history to prove 
his case. In the evolution of Western 
garb are two divisions: 

The shirt and cloak from tropical coun- 
tries, trousers from the arctic family cir- 
cle. In modern countries, a combination 
of these two influences has evolved into 
trousers for men, skirts for women. It 
was not always so. In Babylon (3,000 
B.C.), men and women dressed alike in 
tunics of undyed wool. In Greece of the 
bronze age the same rule held, as it did 
also in Egypt. 

It was during medieval times, with so 
many men in the military service of their 
local lords, that men’s clothing became the 
jacket and doublet. Long hose for men 
became common in the fourteenth century, 
while women, less active, clung to skirts. 


Athletics—Given opportunity, however, 
women proceeded to meet men more than 
half-way in the matter of dress. In the 
twentieth century, developing an interest 
in sports, women followed the freedom of 
men’s trousers with slacks and divided 
skirts, showed an interest in masculine 


suits. Since women again have extended 
the friendly hand, men show a tendency 
to grasp it. Hence, loud slacks on the 
beach this summer, gay shirts on golf- 
courses and tennis-courts. 

According to Raymond Godfrey Twy- 
effort, Chairman of the National Fashion 
Committee, colorful beach-wear is but the 
first step. His own exclusive tailoring firm 
has sold $5,000 worth of canary-yellow 
dinner jackets this season. 

From conservative Philadelphia come 
orders for dinner jackets of pastel green, 
Gulf Stream blue, bisque. From Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and other cities of the 
West, orders for dinner jackets in nearly 
fifty colors have reached tailors. 

Most popular of all is a combination of 
Quaker gray jacket, dark blue trousers, 
maroon cummerbund. A “must” is that 
they be worn with colored studs. 

For the West, Mr. Twyeffort points out, 
is a land of naturally colorful environment 
and with its pioneering spirit is less tra- 
ditional. A Westerner takes his courage 
in hand and expresses a natural desire for 
color that most Easterners repress. 


Color—Tracing to color in advertising the 
explosion of color repression after 100 
years of drabness, Mr. Twyeffort points 
out that even the gray cities of the East 
go in for bright taxis, homes and packaged 
products. 

“And as our city environment takes on 
more of the colors that modern chemistry 
makes possible, men will gather the cour- 
age to take more color unto themselves. 
Within the next few years,” Mr. Twyeffort 
predicts, “men will wear more colorful rai- 
ment than women. Black dinner jackets 
will be laughable; there is no excuse for 
drabness in our leisure hours.” 

Mr. Twyeffort’s predictions are borne 
out by recent fashion shows for men. Mer- 
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Lucius Beebe .. . among the 
best-dressed men in summer 
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chandisers from all over the country have 
come to New York, looked and gone home 
with ambitions to introduce this summer 
such items as the following: 
Norwegian-type shoes for sports wear; 
monk-front shoes in patent leather for 
evening, buckled with instep straps; bright 
beach-shoes and lounging slippers with 
decorative effects stemming from the far 
corners of the earth; an East Indian 
madras cummerbund used in place of a 
waistcoat with a white dinner jacket. 


Man’s Town—By going to far places for 
“inspiration,” merchandising of men’s 
clothing resembles the preferred method of 
selling styles to women. But from whatever 
source inspiration may come, stern dic- 
tatorship of men’s wear bears down—just 
as Paris has the last word on feminine 
attire—from London. More specifically, 
the Guild of Merchant Tailors decides 
what is correct. 

Unlike tailoring establishments in Amer- 
ica, which are geared to business-office 
efficiency, the London establishment of a 
Guild tailor has all the trappings of a club. 
Leather aitmchairs, magazines and news- 
papers invite the client to stay a while. 
Nor are high-pressure methods of selling 
used. A tailor will not make a suit to his 
client’s taste—unless it coincides with his 
own. 


“My Man’’—A London tailor (generally 
referred to by his customer as “My man’’) 
doesn’t “grab ’em in off the street,” ex- 
pects his clients to remain with him for 
life—as, no doubt, did the client’s father 
before him. He expects new clients to 
come with letters of introduction. 

Under the almost paternalistic relation- 
ship between tailor and client, loans often 
are made, letters forwarded, complete out- 
fits put together for the client wiring ahead 
before returning to London from afar. 

As casually as he orders his suits, usu- 
ally more than one at a time, does the 
Londoner pay his bill. It is the last batch 
of suits he pays for when he orders the 
next; most clients, in fact, are not square 
with their “man” during their lifetime. 
Yet London tailors, when estates are set- 
tled, have fewer bad debts than American 
tailors. 

Men in America, for the most part, do 
not have their clothes made to order. 
With the vast superiority of mass-produc- 
tion methods in this country, clothing 
stores have wide selections of styles, ma- 
terials, cuts and sizes. A man walking into 
the John Davis Store, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, seldom presents a figure that can’t 
be fitted from stock. This men’s shop, 
paying $150,000 rent a year, sells more 
than $20,000 worth of suits on a good day, 
half as much more in accessories. 


Advice—Mr. Robert Hastings, kindly 
Manager of the store, often gives expe- 
rienced counsel to clients lucky enough to 
be preparing for a new job in a distant city 
or for a long trip. His recent selection for 
one man: 

For business and daytime wear: A 
double-breasted gray suit; single-breasted 
brown suit. 

For sports and travel: A garbardine 
suit with a plain back, fresh and cool look- 
ing in the new bisque shade; a sports- 
jacket in hound’s tooth-check with con- 
trastingly plain slacks. 

For evening wear: ‘Tails, even tho the 
customer did not have a dinner jacket. 

Coats: Oxford gray double-breasted 
Chesterfield; a top coat of lighter gray, 
cut with a wide swing to the back. 


AY 20°et5 


DEVIL-DRIVERS: Round 


Roosevelt Raceway They'll Roar 
With Broken Heads as Prizes 


A likely candidate as the world’s most 
precarious method of earning a living is 
automobile road-racing, whose greatest 
performers and noisiest spectators are 
Italians, Germans and Frenchmen. 

Richest purse for road-racing is posted 
not by sponsors of any one of the many 
famous European Grand Prix events but 
by promoters of America’s newest big-time 
track: The Roosevelt Raceway at West- 
bury, Long Island. 

For skidding and slithering ninety times 
around the Raceway’s seven-curve, three- 
and-one-third-mile surface this Saturday, 
the fastest drivers will share prize money 
totaling $70,000. 


Contract — Chances are that the fattest 
checks and the towering, silver Vanderbilt 
Cup awarded the winner of the 300-mile 
race will go to Europeans. Last year the 
trophy was copped by slim, forty-three- 
year-old Tazio Nuvolari, whose Italian 
compatriots have dubbed him the “Mad- 
man of Modena,” maintain his exploits 
prove he “has a contract with the devil.” 

A survivor of more serious crack-ups 
than he can remember, Nuvolari started 
as a motor-cycle driver, once was pitched 
into a barbed-wire fence. Swathed in 
bandages, he sneaked out of the hospital 
and drove in a race two days later, 
strapped to his motor-cycle. 

Back this year for the second renewal 
of the once-famed Vanderbilt road-race, 
Nuvolari’s bitterest rival will be twenty- 
seven-year-old Bernd Rosemeyer of Ger- 
many. The foreign press rates Nuvolari 
“Europe’s. greatest driver.” Actually, 
Rosemeyer was 1936 champion of Europe. 

Last year, Rosemeyer defeated Nuvo- 
lari in Italy’s Grand Prix at Monza, much 
to the disgust of the Italian driver and 
his constituents. Last month, the two 
met again in the Tripoli Grand Prix in 
North Africa, but Nuvolari was forced out 
by motor-trouble. They will settle their 
differences on the Roosevelt track. 


Job—Rosemeyer’s wife, the former Elly 
Beinhorn, is famed in Europe as an 
aviatress. In 1931 she flew around the 
world. She still uses the same ship to ferry 
her husband to road-races. Last week, 
Frau Rosemeyer was arguing with Amer- 
ican Automobile Association officials for 
permission to act as pit-manager for her 
husband, a job she regularly handles 
abroad. 

Nuvolari and his team-mate, tall, lan- 
guid Count Carlo Felice Trossi, will drive 
crimson Alfa-Romeo cars. Rosemeyer and 
his fellow driver, youthful Ernst Delius, 
will compete in German-built Auto Union 
jobs, whose 400-horse-power motors are 
set in the rear of the car and give them a 
speed of 180 and 200 miles an hour. 

Heading the Mercedes-Benz team is 
thirty-six-year-old Rudolf Caracciola, who, 
despite his Italian-sounding name, is Ger- 
man. Caracciola limps slightly as the 
result of having both legs broken in a 
crack-up at Monaco, in 1933. In fifteen 
years of driving he has won every Grand 
Prix in Europe at least once and he holds a 
measured-mile record for road-racing cars 
of 204 miles an hour. 

Because he has won many races in down, 
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WANT a new business profession of 

0 your own, with all the trade you can 

attend to? Then become a foot cor- 

rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 

fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 

training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 


Boston, Mass. 


elastic Stockings 
PHANTOLASTIC 


The lightest yet made. Stop swelling, soreness, 

beaded veins, fatigue, etc. Inexpensive. Sent 

Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. Write for details. 
SPINDELL SURGICAL CO. 
203C Oxford St., Lynn, Mass. 


ROOTS OF AMERICA 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


A sincere study of the people whom the 
author found on the rural roads of America, 
men and women more concerned with seed- 
time and harvest than with the new cur- 
rents of political and economic thought, 

“Tt is a sympathetic portrait gallery of grandsires 
and gaffers who have hard, competent hands, and who 


are sure of themselves, and who still believe that 
their theories and ideas mean something because 
they worked them out rather than borrowed them,’’— 
N.Y. Times. 


316 pages, with 33 full-page photographs, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.14. 
At all bookstores or from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave.. New York 
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pours, Caracciola is superstitiously fond of 
driving in the rain and is temperamentally 
susceptible to having rival drivers throw 
monkey-wrenches at him. 

Team-mate of Caracciola is a twenty- 


four-year-old graduate of Cambridge, 
English-born Richard Beattie Seaman, 


1936 winner of the British Empire Trophy 
for road-racing. 

Huskiest of the foreign drivers is 220- 
pound, six-foot Eugen Bjornstad, a Nor- 
wegian. Bjornstad is twenty-eight, has 
been race-driving for five years and cur- 
rently is champion of Scandinavia. 

He had his narrowest escape in Ger- 
many, three years ago. Shaving a corner 
too close, Bjornstad’s car hit a soft shoul- 
der, spun six times, leaped off the road, 
and crashed into a tree while still in the 
air. The towering, blond Norwegian 
landed fifty yards away and suffered noth- 
ing worse than a bruised arm and a 
broken ear-drum. 


Money — The Europeans will race for a 
first prize of $20,000. American drivers 
have an added incentive of $5,000 ($2,500 
for first, $1,500 for second, $1,000 for 
third) for the first three of them who 
finish, regardless of the position of the 
Europeans. Another $5,000 will be split 
among the first three American-built cars. 

Major threats to the European invasion 
are former Indianapolis winners “Wild 
Bill’ Cummings (1934), Kelly Petillo 
(1935) and “Lou” Meyer (1928, 1933 and 
1936). Wealthiest American driver is 
twenty-two-year-old “Joe” Thorne, who 
entered six cars in last May’s Indianapolis 
race, but failed to qualify the one he him- 
self planned to drive. 

Thorne will drive an eight-cylinder Alfa- 
Romeo he bought from Raymond Sommer 
of France, who drove it to fourth place in 
last year’s Vanderbilt race. Thorne is six 
feet four and owns, with an even dozen 
cars, the largest racing “stable” in America. 

Of the thirty cars which qualified for 
this Saturday’s race, seven are owned by 
foreigners and twenty-three by Americans. 
Last year the faster, more powerful foreign 
cars won three of the first four places 
mainly because their drivers were more 
experienced at road-racing, partly because 
the pretzel-like construction of the course 
handicapped jobs built originally for 
American speedways. 


Wide World 


Speed—In road-races abroad, the winner 
frequently averages better than 130 miles 
an hour over distances of 300 miles or 
more. Because the sixteen hair-pin turns 
required constant braking, Nuvolari only 
averaged 65.998 in last year’s Vanderbilt 
race. 

At a cost of $250,000, owners of Roose- 
velt Raceway have ironed out nine of the 
curves and have resurfaced the course with 
cat-claw trap-rock bituminous concrete. 
They predict a bettering of last year’s 
winning average by more than thirty miles 
an hour. 

Six of the turns are flat. The other, at 
the head of the main, three-fourths of a 
mile straightaway, is sharply banked. 
Called “cone-curve” because of its para- 
bolic design, it will give the cars a racing 
start down the long stretch. 

Road-racing cars differ from the speed- 
way type in that they have bigger brakes 
and different transmission to allow for 
more frequent shifting of gears. The for- 
eign entries are bigger than the American 
cars and have from eight to sixteen cyl- 
inders. The average Indianapolis job has a 
four-cylinder motor. 


Fuel—Unlike Indianapolis, which requires 
cars to use recognized brands of ordinary 
filling-station gasoline, the Roosevelt Race- 
way puts no restriction on the type of fuel. 
Most of the cars will burn a mixture of 
benzol and alcohol. 

For the bricks at Indianapolis, tires are 
smooth except for two small ditches run- 
ning lengthwise around their circumference. 
Tires specially built for the Roosevelt 
track have a non-skid tread. P 

The tires carry between thirty-four and 
thirty-eight pounds of pressure, about the 
same as that for the ordinary passenger- 
car. They cost around $40 apiece. Every 
driver will spend approximately $300 on 
tires alone and probably will make two 
tire-changes during the race. 

Mechanics actually don’t change the 
tire. They put on a whole new wheel. The 
record change, made at Indianapolis, is 
85 seconds. 

Since all but one of the turns are un- 
banked, cars in the Roosevelt race will 
do plenty of skidding and braking, both 
of which are tough on tires. The right 
rear tire takes the worst beating. 

Coming down the main stretch at up- 
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ward of 160 miles an hour, tires become 
thin and tall, as if they were being 
squeezed on either side. On a turn they 
squash over. 

Racing-tires, incidentally, aren’t filled 
with air. They’re filled with nitrogen. 
Why? For one thing, nitrogen is a dead 
gas and therefore doesn’t leak through 
tire-walls. Also, it expands less when it 
gets hot. 


BLACK FISTS: Bomber Louis 
in Good Negro Company as Box- 


ing Champion 


Recognized as heavy-weight boxing cham- 
pion of the world by every country save 
Germany is slumberous, sulfur-skinned Joe 
Louis, twenty-three-year-old Negro who 
took the title from James J. Braddock 
last week with an eighth-round knock-out 
at Chicago’s Comiskey Park. 

Probably not the best of the fifteen 
men who have worn the crown since the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules “went into 
effect in 1892, Louis is the second Negro 
to hold the heavy-weight title, the twelfth 
of his race to reign as a world champion 
boxer. 

Only other Negro heavy-weight cham- 

pion was blustering, ebon-hued Jack (“Lil 
Artha”) Johnson, who toppled badly-. 
conditioned James J. Jeffries in fifteen 
rounds at Reno in 1910. Lying on his 
back in a Havana ring five years later, 
his gloved paws shielding his eyes from 
the blazing sun, Johnson was counted out 
in the twenty-sixth round of his title fight 
with the gigantic “white hope,’ Jess 
Willard. 
Color-Line — Rated among the greatest 
heavy-weights of all time, tho he never 
held the title, was Peter Jackson, a Negro 
contemporary of John L. Sullivan. The 
first champion to draw the color-line, 
Sullivan refused to fight Jackson. 

In 1891, Jackson fought James J. Cor- 
bett to a draw. The fight lasted sixty-one 
rounds. A year later, Corbett knocked 


out Sullivan in twenty-one rounds, took 
over the title which as easily might have 
been won by the Negro. 

Little known is the fact that the first 
American pugilist was a Negro. He was 


Joe Louis took the heavy-weight crown from James J. Braddock last week, still has it 
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Wide World 


George Dixon, feather-weight king 1890-'99 . . . Jack Johnson pummeled the champion- 
ship from Jeffries in 1910 . . . Tiger Flowers had middle-weight limelight in 1926 
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Joe Walcott, welter-weight champ 1901-06 


“Bill” Richmond, known as “The Black 
Terror.” In the early bare-knuckle days, 
when a round was a knock-down and every 
fight a finish affair, Richmond mauled the 
best of Britain’s bruisers, losing only to 
the celebrated “Tom” Cribb in 1805 after 
one hour and thirty minutes of terrific 
battling. 


'Oldster—Richmond never fought Cribb 
again, but he won every other battle he 
entered abroad. He kept on fighting until 
he was fifty-six. 

“Tom” Molineaux, a Virginia slave, was 
the first American ever to fight for a 
world’s heavy-weight title. In 1810, he 
battered Cribb for thirty rounds, then 
stumbled into a ring-post and fractured 
his skull. He kept on fighting, finally was 
knocked out by Cribb in the thirty-third 
round. 

A year later, Molineaux, fought Cribb 
again. Cribb broke the Negro’s jaw in the 
et round, knocking him out in the 
@>venth. Molineaux never recovered from 

»e two beatings and died seven years 
Miter at thirty-eight. 

*When he outpointed “Bob” Olin in 
1935, John Henry Lewis became the 
econd Negro to win the light-heavy- 


weight (161-175 pounds) championship. 
The other was primitive, kinky-haired 
“Battling” Siki, Senegalese, who knocked 
out Georges Carpentier in 1922, losing the 
title six months later on a decision to 
“Mike” McTigue. Siki was killed in 1925 
in a gunmen’s brawl in New York City. 

Greatest Negro middle-weight (160 
pounds) was the late Theodore (‘Tiger’) 
Flowers, who became champion in 1926 
by outpointing the famous Harry Greb. 
Four months later, Flowers lost the title 
on a decision to Edward (“Mickey”) 


Walker. 


Doubt—First Negro to win the welter- 
weight (147 pounds) championship was 
“Joe” Walcott. Walcott grabbed the title 
in 1901. In 1904, another Negro, Aaron 
L. Brown, known as “Dixie Kid,” won on 
a foul from Walcott, but few experts rec- 
ognized him as the new champion. 

Later, in 1904, Walcott and “Dixie Kid” 
fought a twenty-round draw. In 1906, 
“Honey” Melody defeated Walcott and 
claimed the title. For four months in 
1930, another Negro, Young Jack Thomp- 
son, was welter-weight champion. He re- 
gained the title in 1931 and lost it again 
the same year. 

Among fighting men, few Negroes ex- 
ceeded in popularity the late “Joe” Gans, 
a sad-eyed light-weight (133, now 135 
pounds), whose panther-like movements 
and unerring punch kept him on top from 
1901 to 1908. 

Often the victim of racial prejudice, 
Gans was so much better than most of his 
opponents that he often spared them un- 
necessary punishment and was_ several 
times accused of being a crooked fighter. 
He made thousands of dollars, losing most 
of them in dice games. 

In 1906, Gans fought “Battling” Nelson 
forty-two rounds and finally won on a 
foul, but Gans already was ravaged by 


tuberculosis. Two years later, Nelson 
knocked him out for the title. A few 
months later, Gans died. 

Never champion, a Negro named 


“Andy” Bowen gained fame as a light- 
weight by fighting the longest contest on 
record. In New Orleans, in 1893, Bowen 
and “Jack” Burke fought 110 rounds. The 
fight lasted seven hours and nineteen min- 
utes and finally was called off by darkness 
and listed, ironically, as “no contest.” 
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Gans dominated light-weight field, 1901-'08 


George Dixon, an American Negro, won 
the feather-weight title in 1890 by knock- 
ing out “Nunce” Wallace of England. 
From then until 1899, when “Terry” Mc- 
Govern tagged him in eight rounds in New 
York City, Dixon was beaten several 
times, but he always maintained he hadn’t 
lost the title, since he thought the weight- 
limit should be 118, instead of the then- 
recognized 122 pounds. Feather-weights 
now are 126 pounds. 

A Cuban Negro, “kid” Chocolate, won 
the feather-weight crown in 1932, relin- 
quishing it in 1934 to fight as a light- 
weight. Broke, deep in debt, “Kid” Choe- 
olate recently tried a comeback, but was 
unsuccessful. 

Many Negro fighters die young, gen- 
erally of lung-trouble. ‘Tom’ Molineaux, 
Peter Jackson, “Joe” Gans and George 
Dixon all died before they reached forty. 
They usually die broke, too. 

One characteristic of Negro fighters is 
their inability to worry. Notable excep- 
tion was “Joe” Gans. Wrote “Jim” Tully 
of the famous light-weight: 

“He had brains, poise and the soul of 
a dreamer. I have never seen a sadder 
pair of eyes than his. They looked as if 
the agony of his race had centered there.” 


Finance and Industry 


MERCHANT MARINE OF MIDDLE WEST 


Uncle Sam Totes Produce and Factory Wares on Mississippi 


Through eyes that squint habitually from 
half a century of watching for, shoals and 
snags in the Mississippi, Capt. Alvah R. 
Smith of the towboat Tennessee one 
morning last week peered into a mist that 
almost swallowed Government lights and 
markers beneath the bluffs at Vicksburg. 
He mused that the steamboatin’ of the 
packet-days was pie compared to the un- 
picturesque piloting of to-day. 

Once a man dealt only with one boat 
and the vagaries of the big river. Now, 
the Government’s nine-foot channel below 
St. Louis had taken the circus out of the 
river. But, instead of one boat, a pilot 
now had to play nursemaid to six and 
sometimes as many as twelve craft. 

Poking out in front of the Tennessee's 
nose, for instance, was a “tow” of eight 
steel barges jammed with an acre ex- 
panse of automobiles and automobile 
parts, tires, whisky, coal and enough 
cargo altogether to fill more than 200 
standard freight-cars. 


Feeling—Captain Smith—Cap’n Al _ to 
1,200 miles of Mississippi river-front—had 
learned as a boy to “read the water” and 
sense the deeps and shallows. The side- 
wheelers he piloted before packeting died 
at the turn of the century, drew from two 
to four feet of water and could (as Mark 
Twain put it) “run on a heavy dew.” 

He had learned when closed in by fog 
to toot his whistle and, by cocking his ear 
for the echo as it rolled off the bluffs, to 
determine his distance from shore. Long 
ago he had come to know the river as 
thoroughly as a housewife knows her 
kitchen and to know the exact location of 
sand-bars, crossings, cut-offs, bends and 
sloughs in hundreds of twisting miles of 
river. 

Plying now the 1,500-odd miles between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans (the Tennes- 
see makes thirteen round trips, covering 
some 40,000 miles yearly), the sixty-five- 
year-old Cap'n Al makes use of every trick 
his earlier river days taught him and more. 
In the nineties he never had to poke eight 


General Ashburn (foreground) 
ties on board to commemorate 


barges of precious cargo and a towboat 
through the low arches of innumerable new 
bridges as you would poke a thread 
through the eye of a needle. 

The eight tons of cargo which the 
Tennessee hauled last week would have 
caused young Cap’n Al of the packet-days 
to blink, for this sort of load exceeds six- 
fold what the doughtiest packet could 
haul.. Even the J. M. White, a distin- 
guished dowager of a boat which measured 
roughly the length of a football-field (325 
feet exactly) and also flaunted ornately 
crowned smoke-stacks seventy feet high, 
groaned in the ’eighties under a load of 
8,500 bales of cotton. 

One of Cap’n Al’s barges could stow 
away the 8,500 cotton-bales nicely. Even 
if you lashed seven similarly laden barges 
to it, the Tennessee could huff and puff 
them up the river in the face of a driving 
current. 


Good Times—The 180-foot stern-wheeler 
Mark Twain or the flagship Merbert 
Hoover of the Federal Barge Lines could 
do better, could push twelve barges laden 
with 12,000 tons of cargo. True, the J. M. 
White not only carried cotton, but was 
jammed as well with cotton-planters, their 


wives and families, with commission men, ~ 


bankers and gamblers. The old boat 
boomed down the river with dancing in 
the cabin and liquor flowing all the while. 

Now, except for a few excursion boats, 
Mississippi steamboating boasts almost 
no passengers and is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the business of toting freight 
and toting it in gigantic chunks. 

The size of the chunks would stagger 
a river-man of the ’eighties and ‘nineties, 
but he would be floored if he came to life 
to find that the Mississippi was teeming 
with boats, was actually bearing more 
freight than in the packet’s heyday. In 
the ‘eighties, the twilight of the side- 
wheeler unmistakably had set in, and 
Mark Twain, for one, wrote that steam- 
boatin’ on the Mississippi already was a 
dead issue. 


The steel fingers which the railroads had 
spread into the Mississippi valley had 
pinched the revenues of the packets and 
they died the death of the stage-coach and 
the prairie-schooner. In 1927, the Kate 
Adams, last of the old Mississippi side- 
wheelers, tied up for the last time after 
serving as a prop in the filming of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Of the — stern-wheel 
packets, only the Golden Eagle (St. 
Louis) and the Gordon C. Greene (Cin- 
cinnati) are left. Of the show-boats, the 
Golden Rod and four lesser craft, given a 
lease on life by Edna Ferber’s novel, 
“Showboat,” still ply the river. 


Cargo—More important to the river than 
these lingering reminders of its former 
glory are the tonnage figures which dis- 
close that even in the day of the air-plane 
and stream-liner, the Mississippi keeps 
rollin’ along and on it is rollin’ (mostly 
at a four-mile-an-hour pace) the heaviest 
mass of freight in the river’s colorful 
history. 

In 1935, the Mississippi system bore 
77,757,215 tons (latest War Department 
figures) of iron and _ steel, threshing- 
machines and tooth-picks, petroleum and 
soy-bears, grain and a thousand and one 
other items. 

This tonnage exceeded that of 1934 by a 
fat 10,000,000 tons, which, in turn, had 
outdistanced 1933 and 1932. This year, 
as industrial plants in the Mississippi, Mis- 
sourl and Ohio valleys stepped up produc- 
tion to boom-time levels, barges bulged 
with more freight than ever. 

What revived the drooping steamboating 
on the Mississippi? 

The answer is that Uncle Sam revived 
it and in doing so stirred up a hornet’s 
nest of controversy. 

In 1918, the railroads, which tap the 
landlocked midlands, bogged down under 
the avalanche of steel and wheat which 
the War crisis dumped into their termi- 
nals. Frantically, the Government cast 
about for a means of moving the steel and 
grain to tide-water, then laid hands on 
all privately-owned commercial shipping 
of the Mississippi and Warrior (Alabama) 
rivers, coordinating them into a single 
fleet. In forty barges pushed by six tow- 
boats the War supplies started moving 
toward New Orleans and abroad. 

When the War ended, the Government 
cocked a sympathetic ear to Midwestern 


and Mark Twain plow up “ole man river" with official par- 
the time when these old steamboats were in their heyday 
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farmers’ and manufacturers’ demands for 
cheap transportation. Uncle Sam decided 
to remain in the barge business, hoping by 
dredging a navigable channel and improv- 
ing shipping efficiency to induce private 
capital once more to establish common 
carriers on the big Western rivers. The 
Government even hoped ultimately to 
build up a merchant marine for the Mid- 
west. 


Plodding—Under the supervision of the 
War Department, the Federal Barge Lines 
plodded on until 1924, losing money all 
the while and all the while making madder 
and madder the railroads from whom it 
took business. In 1924, however, the 
Government decided to put its steamboat- 
ing venture on a real business basis, form- 
ing the Inland Waterways Corporation 
with a capitalization of $5,000,000. 

Into 187 barges, towboats and other 
equipment Uncle Sam poured $9,000,000. 
To railroads which protested that his 
steamboat operations constituted unfair 
competition, Uncle Sam replied that the 
Inland Waterways Corporation merely 
was a demonstrating agency, an experi- 
ment to determine whether Mississippi 
steamboating could be made to pay. 

Now the experiment is in its thirteenth 
year and its end is nowhere in sight. The 
Federal Barge Lines’ capitalization has 
been increased to $15,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment’s investment in barges, towboats 
and other floating units has leaped to 
23,000,000. 

Uncle Sam’s midland merchant marine 
now numbers twenty-one power-boats and 
204 cargo-barges. He no longer is losing 
money and can show, as a matter of fact, 
a $500,000 net profit for twelve years of 
operation. Last year, the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation’s revenues from river- 
freight exceeded $6,000,000—a $315,000 
increase over 1935. 


improvements—And last week, it became 
known that the Government, instead of 
terminating the “experiment,” will spend 
an additional $1,500,000 on new towboats 
and refrigerated barges to improve service 
embracing a system tapping fifty-five 
towns from Minneapolis to New Orleans 
and from Chicago to Kansas City. 

In addition, the Government is encour- 
aging cities along the river to modernize 
or build new terminals. On the Missis- 
sippi, New Orleans, Baton Rouge and 
Vicksburg already have impressive termi- 
nals. Wheeling and Pittsburgh have 
followed suit on the Ohio, and Kansas 
City on the Missouri. 

These new terminals are a far cry from 
the old steamboating days, when a captain 
often unloaded his cargo on a river-bank 
and left the freight-bill lying on the bales 
of cargo, held down by a rock. 

Administered by Maj. Gen. Thomas Q. 
Ashburn, who is responsible to the Secre- 
tary of War, the Federal Barge Lines 
charge roughly 20 per cent. less than com- 
peting railroads and figure that in twelve 
xears they have saved shippers some 
%26,000,000. Uncle Sam therefore is loath 
tp turn his pet barge-lines back into pri- 
vate hands, particularly when he considers 
that the railroads which drove steamboats 
from the river by slashing rates (and later 
jacking them up again) some day might 
i control of the carriers and_ kill 
them off, 


Bernat Oo poting railroads such as the 
“Hiinois Central look upon Uncle Sam with 
to less suspicion than he looks upon them 
Bnd declare his estimated savings to ship- 
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pers and profits to himself are illusory and 
come out of the pockets of taxpayers. 

First of all, say the railroads, the Fed- 
eral Barge Lines and the private carriers 
are subsidized by a freesright of way which 
already has cost the Government several 
hundred million dollars to dredge and 
maintain. Railroads, on the other hand, 
must pay for their right of way. The 
Federal Barge Lines also are exempt from 
taxation, use tax-exempt municipal ware- 
houses along their route. 

Resentment against Federal barge com- 
petition made it all the harder for the rail- 
roads to swallow the bitter pill of joining 
hands with the barge-lines to provide 
through rail-river rates to inland shippers. 
Because of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order which forced the roads to 
set up such rates, shippers in forty-three 
States can transport their goods by rail 
to the Mississippi and down to New 
Orleans by barge. 

As a result, New Orleans daily grows 
more important as a world port and a 
center for transshipping cargo. The Fed- 
eral Barge Lines estimate that one-third 
of its south-bound tonnage to New Orleans 
and Mobile is transferred to ocean-going 
vessels for shipment to ports on the seven 
seas. 

Down-stream flow threshers and plows 
out of Chicago and St. Louis; flour from 
Minneapolis and Kansas City; automobiles 
and trucks from Michigan and Ohio; 
whisky from Iinois, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky; lumber from the Northwest; soap 
from Chicago and coal and coke from 
Ulinois and Pennsylvania. 

Up the river move raw and refined sugar 

from Louisiana and Cuba; sulfur from 
Texas; coffee from Brazil; brewers’ rice 
from Louisiana; burlap from India; sisal 
from Yucatan; newsprint from Finland; 
fish from Norway; tomatoes and paste 
from Italy and crushed oyster-shells (fer- 
tilizer) from Mississippi. 
Cheaper—Up and down the river also 
moves a sky-rocketing tonnage of petro- 
leum products and crude oil. Companies, 
such as Shell Petroleum, Socony-Vacuum 
and Lion Oil Refining Company, of Eldo- 
rado, Arkansas, have discovered that river 
transportation is cheaper than piping and 
are building river terminals at St. Paul and 
on the lower Mississippi. 

Shippers of oi] and other river-borne 
cargo worry little about speed. The Robert 
E. Lee, racing the Natchez in 1870, 
churned the 1,200 miles from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis in three days, eighteen 
hours. The modern towboat pokes up 
the river at four miles an hour, averages 
sixteen days to negotiate the 1,800 miles 
from New Orleans to Pittsburgh. 

Biggest river competitor of Uncle Sam 
is the $4,000,000 Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., owner of the towboat Tennessee 
and employer of Capt. Al Smith. The 
line’s eighty barges and five power-boats 
haul packaged goods only. Company fleets 
and contract carriers round out the mid- 
land’s merchant marine. Typical of the 
company fleets is that of the United States 
Steel Corporation: 400 barges and fifteen 
steel towboats which haul coal and finished 
steel and pig-iron. The Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation uses 250 barges and ten 
push-boats for the same purpose. 

From these and other barges, giant 
cranes gobble mammoth chunks of steel 
pipe and scrap-iron and deposit them in 
waiting rail-cars. Steam-shovels level hills 
of coal piled on barges; conveyers rumble 
between warehouse and barge with boxes 
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Federal barge-line towboat S. S. Thorpe steams up the river with a cargo from the South 


and bales. Chanting Negro roustabouts 
have largely yielded to machinery and 
stowage and unloading has changed as 
markedly as have the river-craft. 
Changes—One thing many modern, Diesel- 
powered river-boats have in common with 
the earlier, huge paddle-wheeled Queens of 
the River. They came off the ways of the 
same shipyards: The century-old Howard 
Shipyards and Dock Company, at Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana. 

To pilot these boats, a new race of river- 
men has arisen. A man like Cap’n Al who 
grew up on the river, who reputedly eats 
big black cigars and can high pitch his 
voice to pierce all other noises, is rare on 
the river. Like Cap’n Al, most pilots are 
able in a pinch to lick their weight in wild- 
cats. But, unlike the chunky, 175-pound 
captain, they are probably college bred. 
(Capt. Lowell Sorrell, muscular and taci- 
turn master of the Mark Twain, is one of 
the river’s degree-holding captains.) 

The Federal Barge Lines once gave 
preference to descendants of river-men. 
More recently it has been satisfied to start 
a prospective pilot as a cub, to train him 
as a steersman working beside the pilot 
for three years. If the candidate passes 
examinations (separate tests are given for 
each section of the river), he is entitled 
to a pilot’s berth and to pay ranging from 
$300 to $400 monthly. Some pilots save 
their earnings and go into the barge busi- 
ness themselves. 


FREE SPENDERS: Keeping 


Books on the Home's Purchases, 
Debts, Savings and Baths 


W hen pay-rises come, Detroit wage- 
earners splurge on automobiles; Boston 
families on education; Southerners buy re- 
frigerators; New Yorkers, raise or no raise, 
spend on an average $96 a year more than 
they earn. 

Other enlightening data on American 
spending habits popped forth from Uncle 
Sam’s Bureau of Labor Statistics last week 
as statisticians unbaled stacks of figures 
gathered in half the thirty-four American 
cities where his canvassers rang doorbells 


the past few months asking housewives 
such questions as: 


What do you do with your hus- 
band’s income? 

How much do you spend on radios, 
automobiles, education for the chil- 
dren, permanent waves, hair-cuts and 
clothes? 

How many baths in this house? 


Some housewives slammed doors on 
Uncle Sam’s nosy canvassers, but most 
fell in with his attempt to bring up to date 
his cost-of-living index. 

From the mountains of answers can- 
vassers heaped on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the analysts drew these early 
conclusions: 


1. Given a few extra dollars, Amer- 
icans spend it “going places.” 

. More money goes for hair-cuts 
than for any other personal care. 

3. More rented houses have electric 
bathrooms and running hot 
than homes in which owners 


lights, 

water 

live. 

Analysts found that in some cities, as 

family incomes improve, expenditures for 
automobiles rise more rapidly than those 
for other major items in the family budget, 
especially in Detroit, where 68 per cent. 
of the families canvassed owned cars, com- 
pared with only 14 per cent. in Boston 
and 15 per cent. in New York. Held ac- 
countable for New York’s comparatively 
low rate of automotive ownership: Tran- 
sit facilities and traffic congestion, which 
makes automobiles either unnecessary or 
a bother to many. 
Debt—Boston families, preferring culture 
to gasoline, managed last year to save 
on an average $2, whereas the average 
Detroit family canvassed ran up a $13 
deficit. The average New York family 
went $96 “in the hole,” as previously men- 
tioned. Among the best spenders of the 
South, Louisiana folks disposed of a larger 
portion of income than most Dixie resi- 
dents. 

To meet taxes, mortgage payments and 
maintenance costs, many families living 
in their own homes found it necessary to 
forego modern conveniences. Thus, a 
greater proportion of rented houses in 
many places boast such conveniences as 
electric lights, bathrooms and hot water 
than did homes where owners lived. 
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New York City dwellers fared well since 
1907, when the Russell Sage Foundation’s 
survey that year showed a bathroom or 
private toilet for only every third family. 
To-day, Uncle Sam’s new survey shows 
that more than nine-tenths of the fami- 
lies of comparable incomes have bath- 
rooms. 

To-day, four-fifths of the families sur- 
veyed in New York own a radio of some 
sort. 

Not since 1917-19 has a nation-wide 
survey of family purchases been made and 
Uncle Sam expects the results of his pres- 
ent study to be of invaluable help to 
industrialists and planners. The National 
Resources Committee will use the study 
for future economic planning along with 
the results of a similar survey the Bureau 
of Home Economics is making in eighteen 
small cities and 132 villages to obtain data 
on the spending habits of rural families. 


MYTH-BREAKING: Shibbo- 
leths About Big Business Exploded 
by Analytical Diagnosis 


To reduce the myth of Big Business to 
factual reality, the Twentieth Century 
Fund two years ago began an inquiry into 
the nature and habits of Big Business, last 
February published the first third of its 
diagnosis, “Big Business: Its Growth and 
Its Place.” 

Now, the Fund has published the com- 
panion volume, “How Profitable Is Big 
Business?,” revealing these salient facts: 

1. Big Business does not necessarily 
mean huge profits. Of ninety-three trusts 
that existed between 1900 and 1909 (and 
commonly believed to be immense money- 
makers), the majority were unprofitable 
to the common-stock investor. Only 120 
out of 200 giant corporations that flour- 
ished between 1909 and 1924 proved profit- 
able ventures. _- 

2. Money made by large corporations is 
comparatively less than profits of small, 
successful companies; money lost by Big 
Business is comparatively less than that 
lost by small concerns. 

3. Big Business can pay out a bigger 
share of its profits to stockholders than 
can little business. 

4. Big Business borrows comparatively 
less than smaller businesses. When it does, 
its liabilities are chiefly long-term, fixed 
debts, whereas small concerns’ liabilities 
consist mainly of short-term loans. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS | 


To the Retail Advertising Conference in 
New York last week, William H. Howard, 
Advertising Manager of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. of Chicago, declared: “With 
the cold, fishy eye of an outsider, I’ve been 
watching New York retail advertising and 
in my judgment it has gone soft... ad- 
vertising men spend too much time in a 
swivel-chair talking type-faces instead of 
on the selling-floor digging up promotions.” 

¥ x & 


Found last week in seclusion writing 
poems and essays at Oklahoma City, 
Everett W. Hill, one-time President of 
Rotary International, whose $2,000,000 
fortune vanished in the 1932 business col- 
lapse, declared: “I went broke and I like 
it. I wouldn’t have another fortune if 
you gave it to me.” 
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is “head-down ;” in the other this angle is 
omitted. Principal reason for writing, how- 
ever, is to inform you that Theodore Har- 
deen, brother of Harry Houdini, for many 
years did the escape trick from a water- 
filled, securely locked can. I believe he is 
entitled to credit. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Tue Dicest writer, unable to escape from 
his contradiction, made his attempt by point- 
ing out that the tank and milk-can escapes 
are different tricks. Mr. Gill is right, however. 
Houdini left his secret with his brother, Har- 
deen, who taught it to Proskauer.—Editor. 


Anti-Semitism 
By MARION SMITH— 


The article, ‘Anti-Semitism? It Could 
Happen Here” in the June 5 issue of THE 
Literary Dicest is an interesting and com- 
prehensive survey on the subject. 

The facts and figures quoted from reliable 
sources seem undisputable, but the opinions 
expressed by leading Jewish figures and or- 
ganizations are, I believe, unduly alarming. 
Observant New Yorkers hardly would agree 
with such pessimism. 

The Jewish population of New York City 
has made valuable contributions to many 
phases of its financial and cultural life. Jews 
are very prominent in the theater, department 
stores, real estate, garment trade and in the 
retail trade of the city. A large percentage 
of our small shopkeepers are of Jewish ex- 
traction. 

In view of their success in these fields, the 
fear of wide-spread discrimination expressed 
by Jewish opinion seems unfounded. 


Chicago. 
By JOHN A. DAVIS— 

You are to be congratulated for your article 
on anti-Semitism in the June 5 issue of THE 
LITERARY Dicest. It is about time people 
spoke of this problem, and frankly, too. 

This country boasts most loudly of freedom 
of speech, thought and action; yet, in recent 
years, there has been an unwarranted ten- 
dency to restrict this freedom to a chosen 
group of people in a given community or 
organization. This will not do. 

If we are to grant freedom to the citizens 
of this country, we must not be Indian givers. 
The numerous people who object to this or 
that characteristic of any minority do not 
realize that they are doing very little to help 
that group to overcome its shortcomings, In- 
stead, Jews, for example, are shunted about 


"HE'S TOO BIG A BOY FOR ALL THOSE" 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


—forbidden to live here, refused employment 
there. Can we blame a group for developing 
‘aggressive tendencies in the face of such 
restriction? 

Tue DIGEST has courageously taken recog- 
nition of an unfortunate move in our country 
—the isolation and segregation of Jews. Let 


"WHAT'S WRONG DOWN 


THERE IN UTOPIA?"' 
—Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


“What does Gertrude Atherton know about 
art? She writes best-sellers by the ton, but 
none is a classic.’’ 

Both these statements are untrue. I do 
not, alas, sell by the ton and in my entire 
career have published only two books that 
passed the 100,000-mark: “The Conqueror’ 
—which, I may add, has sold steadily for 
thirty-five years—and “Black Oxen.”’ He 
mixed me up with another California author, 
who shall be nameless. 

As to art. I could hardly have lived for 
many years in Europe and be ignorant of its 
architecture, painting and sculpture, but this 
is by the way. What is more to the point 
is that I am a great admirer of modern art, 
more particularly in architecture and decora- 
tion, but that has nothing to do with Buffano’s 
monstrosity. 

As I told him during a meeting of the Art 
Commission, it is hideous and hideous it is. 
It looks like what the first clumsy gropings 
of the modernists must have been and is not 
in any way comparable with their achieve- 
ments to-day. That thing on the top of Twin 
Peaks would make a laughing-stock of San 
Francisco. Its only rival would be the Coit 
Tower, by one of the most eminent of our 
architects, Arthur Brown. I told him to his 
face that it looked like nothing but a par- 
ticularly ugly lighthouse. 

It can hardly be argued that Edgar Walter 
knows nothing of art. He is one of the most 
brilliant and original sculptors San Francisco 
has produced and he resigned from the Art 
Commission when it finally accepted the Buf- 
fano ‘‘statue.’”’ 

I think it would be a good idea for the 
Mayor to give the $35,000 to Buffano and tell 
him to go back to Europe and study art. 

Los Gatos, California. 


Miss Atherton’s lack of literary tonnage is 
to be regretted. By telephoning the United 
Press, in San Francisco, she can ascertain 
something about Oldfield. As to monstrosi- 
ties in art—remember Sacre Cceur in Paris, 
the Gédachnis Kirche in Berlin—even the 
Trocadero. A lot of people think Europeans 
ought to be paid to come to this country and 
study art.—£ditor. 


Branch Banking 


By DON E. WARRICK, Secretary of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association— 


Your article in the May 29 issue, “Branch 
Bank King,” calls for a few remarks: 

Did you know that Mr. A. P. Giannini’s 
Bank of America was one of the first to re- 
ceive aid from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, that $120,000,000 was poured 
into the California branch-banking system to 
keep it from crumbling? 

Branch banking, it appears, is not all your 
article claims it to be. An editorial in the 
April 15, 1933, issue of The American Banker 
stated: ‘‘The bitter truth revealed by a sur- 
vey of the branch banks which have failed to 
receive licenses to reopen is that there are 
at least nineteen controlling at least 494 
branches, or 17 per cent. of the 2,800 branch 
offices in the country. . The record must 
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bank-holiday which brought on the morato- 
riums in 1933. Did you know it was the 
financial condition of the two big chain-bank- 
ing systems of the State which precipitated 
the crisis? 

Also, your article claims: “If law permit- 
ted, banks in neighboring larger centers could 
establish branches and, because of smaller 
overhead, make them pay.” 

But how necessary is it? We find here in 
Indiana that county-wide boundaries are suf- 
ficiently ample to permit every community to 
be served by a bank or branch if that com- 
munity can support either. There is no need 
to step outside the county, let alone the State. 

You also point to Canadian banking sys- 
tem. . . .,Canadian experience should teach 
Americans that when a branch no longer 
pays, it is closed, thereby denying banking 
facilities to the community concerned—and 
this decision is reached by one group of bank- 
ers cloistered together in some far-away spa- 
cious office which has no interest in the needs 
of the small community. 

Your article also points out that in your 
opinion the number of unit banks is bound 
to shrink under rigid government regulation. 
Ree Regulation, as we know it, would be 
superseded by political control whereby the 
small merchant or individual, which includes 
approximately 80 per cent. of the population, 
would be hamstrung for credit facilities. Is 
it not freedom of private initiative which 
caused this country to grow into the leading 
nation of the world? 

May Congress save us from this type of 
monopoly! Holding companies seem much 
in disfavor and surely nothing would be more 
dangerous than the encouragement of bank- 
ing promotion through holding companies, or 
the converting of bank holding companies 
into branch-banking groups. Indianapolis. 


Tue Dicest article on branch banking at- 
tempted to maintain an impartial view-point, 
was intended to promulgate no opinion. As 
our Financial Editor sees it, advantages of 
unit banking are: (1) Executives of the unit 
bank are in direct touch with business men 
in their community; hence, can serve the 
needs and requirements of that community; 
(2) if there is mismanagement in a unit bank, 
only the community in which it is located suf- 
fers, whereas, in branch banking, if there 
is mismanagement in the central office, all 
branches might suffer; (3) unit banks are 
independents, prevent a monopoly of credit 
by any powerful group; (4) deposits in unit 
banks usually are kept in the community and 
are not shipped off to any central office. 

Advantages of branch banking: (1) Branch 


DOESN'T THAT 
FEEL LOTS 
BETTER?! 


"PAPA'LL MAKE IT ALL WELL AGAIN" 
—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


banks can stretch out within a State and pro- 
vide remote communities with ample banking 
facilities; (2) branch banks can engage in 
large-scale financing of business operations, 
provide greater diversity of loans; (3) by the 
same token, credit can be spread evenly, taken 


us hope Americans will realize what they un- 
exnowingly are doing and seek to correct the 

difficulty before they go the way of certain 
suffering consequences un- 
Cleveland. 


be faced. It should dispose forever of the from communities which have little need for 
propaganda that branch banks age any bet- it, sent to communities which can use _ it 
ter under similar laws than unit banks, and, a. Ea Re sf ae me fe ~ 
moreover, it should be clear that an ambi- effectively; (4) branch banking reduces per- 

sonnel, cuts costs; (5) large branch banks 


tious, unsound branch banker can_ precipi- 
tate a national scandal such as the can afford expert executives; banking expe 
rience of operators of unit banks may be 


failure of a thousand unit banks would not 
negligible —Editor. 


“foreign Powers, 
4pleasant to all of us. 


BS Atherton and Art 
= By GERTRUDE ATHERTON— 
= 1 notice you quote one Otis Oldfield—I 
never heard his name before—as saying: 


cause.” y —<— 
As you will remember, it was the Michigan 
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The Snag.—‘“Frequent water drinking,” 
said the specialist, “will prevent you from 
becoming stiff in the joints.” 

“Yes, but some of the joints don’t serve 
water.”"—U. 8. Coast Guard. 


Resemblance.—“ You hammer nails like 
lightning.” 

“T’m fast, you mean?” 

“No, you never strike twice in the same 
place.’—U. S. S. Tennessee Tar. 


Alone at Last.—Warpen (to doomed 
prisoner): “Do you have any requests to 
make before I turn on the juice?” 

D.P.: “Yeah, take it easy. I’ve got a 
weak heart.”—Indiana U. Bored Walk. 


Choice of Evils.—Brss: “Why would 
you marry that good-for-nothing crooner? 

“Don’t you know that he will lead a 
double life?” 

Trss: “Yes, and I'll lead a single life if 
I don’t marry him, which would be worse.” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


Quits.—“If I’d known what sort of a 
person was at the other side of the door 
I wouldn’t have answered the bell!” 

“Tf I'd known, lady, I wouldn’t ’ave 
rung it.”—Galt Reporter. 


A Baptismal!—Munister (at baptism) : 
“What is the baby’s name, please?” 

Farner (proudly): “Robert William 
Montgomery Morgan Maxwell.” 

Minister (to assistant): “More water, 
please.’—Wall Street Journal. 


Clue.—Lapy (at party): “Where is that 
pretty maid who was passing out cocktails 
a while ago?” 

Hostess: “Oh, are you looking for a 
drink?” 

Lapy: “No, I’m looking for my _hus- 
band.” —Wednesday Nite Life. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Like That, Is It?—Masen: “Did you ask 
father for my hand?” 

Jack (bitterly) : “Yes, I asked him over 
the ’phone, and he replied, ‘I don’t know 
who’s speaking, but it’s O.K. with me.’ ”— 
Montreal Herald. 


Accounting.—A colored man doing a 
hauling job was told that he couldn't get 
his money until he submitted a statement. 
After much meditation he evolved the fol- 
lowing bill: “Three comes and three goes, 
at four bits a went, $3.”—Christian Ob- 
server. 


Evidence.—Moruer: “Johnny, I have 
some good news for you.” 

Jounny (showing no enthusiasm) : “Yes, 
I know. Brother’s home on leave.” 

Moruer: “How did you know?” 

Jounny: “My bank won’t rattle any 
more. ’-—U. S. Coast Guard. 


Spotting It.—Little Johnny, age seven, 
had been taken to the zoo to see the ani- 
mals. He stood before the cage of the 
spotted leopard for a few minutes staring 
intently. Then, turning to his mother, he 
asked, “Say, Ma, is that the dotted lion 
that everybody wants Dad to sign on?”— 
Boys’ Life. 


Detour.—The Scandinavian had just ar- 
rived in California, delighted with the way 
his new car withstood the trials and tribu- 
lations of the trip. 

“How are the roads, Hans?” 

“Vell, dis guy Lincoln was uh great en- 
gineer, but dat Frenchman De Tour he vas 
no road-builder at all.’.—The Pointer (U. 
S. M. A.). 


Wavy. — “Here 
Where’s Aunty?” 

“She’s upstairs, waving her hair.” 

“Goodness, can’t we afford a flag?”— 
Varieties. 


comes the parade. 


AD 


mil 


"WOULDN'T IT BE A JOKE IF YOU WAS TO PEG OUT 


WITH ONLY HALF YER BLINKIN' 


SENTENCE DONE?" 
—From Everybody's, London 


July 3, 1937 


WHAT'S THE NAME, 
PLEASE? 


Bethea—New Orleans 
says it’s be-thay’. 


physician— 


Chautemps—new French Premier— 
Chau is show, and temps is tong 
with g silent. 


irey—Chief, U. S. Intelligence Unit 
—calls himself eye’reh. 


Quirke—geologist—one syllable: just 
quirk. 

Van Vlissingen—writer—soft g; or, 
van vliss'in-jen. 

Warbasse—medical writer—two syl- 
lables: war’bass. 


Weichsel — Dallas banker — Amer- 
4 icanized to wike’'sel. 


Zuppke — football-coach, Univ. of 
Illinois—Zup rimes with up: 
zup ky. 


SI livas That Passin Type 


Two-headed, chunky, 8-year-old G—— 
M , the only pupil left in the school, must 
go down in the valley next year to a different 
school.—Boston paper. 


Or to the circus pay-roll. 


GIANT WARSHIP HAULED 
OFF MUD BANK BY THUGS 
—Spokane paper. 
And where were the G-men? 


Old-time bookkeepers frequently used the 
fumes from burning fungi as a means of 
clearing a hive——Stamford (Conn.) paper. 


Whereas the modern bookkeeper 


The African alphabet is easily distin- 
guished from the Indian species by the size 
of the ears and by the fact that tusks are 
commonly carried by the cows.—Shreveport 
(La.) paper. 


Give us a good set of American ABC’s 
any day. 


The Queen, bare-headed, looked lovely in 
a magnificent white ermine elock and wore 
drop-pearl earrings—Calcutta paper. 


Wouldn’t a wrist-watch have been in 
better taste? * 


_ Prosperity note: The population of Sing 
Sing prison has reached an ill-time record.— 
Schenectady paper. 


Who said that was a slip? 


WAYNE JURORS RETURN 
CONVICTION; ALIBI IS 
OFFERED IN CIGARETTE CASE 
—Scranton paper. 
And no smoking, please! 


B— said he was informed that rumors 
of a sit-down strike were false and did not 
originate with any of his employees. Horrors 
for shopping will continue as usual through- 
out this week.—Cumberland (Md.) paper. 


What about next week? 


FIST MARRIAGE FOR EACH 


Gene Raymond and Jeanette MacDonald, 
screem favorites, were married recently in the 
Hollywood Methodist Church while a hundred 
policemen held back the crowds—New York 
paper. 


‘Soa : 
Give ’em room, boys, give ’em room. 


